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PREFACE 



Of the seven Rtndica included in this volume, all 
except the first tiro arc based on lectures delivered 

in 1930-31. 

The dismission of the historical vuluc of the 
Pm'tiiuiiijh'it is a necessary introduction to the considera- 
tion of the problems relating to Karikulu, the early 
(Joja king. In the three following essays, an attempt is 
made to present a general view of rural administration 
under the Cfijas with special reference to the working of 
the Snhlias of two villages. The celebrated Puriintaku 
inscriptions of UttaralilerQr are next studied in detail 
and the nature of their constitutional provisions 
examined. The texts of these inscriptions in Appendix II 
have been corrected, generally on the lines indicated by 
Venkayya. The last essay traces the life and work of 
one of the loading officials of the reigns of Kulottmigu I 
and his son. 

My thanks are due to the Syndicate of the 
University of Madras for sanctioning the publication 
of this work. I am under obligation to the officers of 
the Archaeological Survey of India for the permission 
accorded to me to consult transcripts and impressions of 
unpublished inscriptions. I acknowledge with pleasure 
the assistance rendered by Messrs. S. S. Surya- 
narayana ftastri and S. Vaiyapuri Pillai who rend the 
proofs and nmde valuable suggestions, Mr. V. R. Uunm- 
chniidra Diksliitar who kindly checked the references, 
and Mr. S. R. Bnlamibrahmunya Aiyar who prepared 
the Index. 



Usiveesitv OK Madras, \ 

20th June 1932. t 



K. A. N. 
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THU "PURAM FOUR HUNDRED" 

AS A SOURCE OF HISTORY 

The Puranflripni in one of the eight major 
anthologies of the early Tamil classics. Like the 
PiidurufpaUii and many of the poems in dm PatluppUtJu, 
it lays claim to be a collection of contemporary 
compositions of different, poets on the princes mid 
chieftains whose patronage they enjoyed in some form 
or other. The colophon at the end of each poem 
generally contains information on the subject of the 
poem, its author and the occasion for its composition. 
The authenticity of these colophons has been called in 
question, and it is our object here to consider whether 
this has hue n done on proper grounds. The matter 
is of some importance to the student of the Early 
History of the Tamil country. If, as is commonly 
believed, the colophons embody a tradition, which, 
apart from the corruptions and losses due to neglect, 
and time, may be accepted as correct, then we must, 
recognise in these poems a quantity of literary evidence 
<>f unique value; because then, no other part of India 
can be said to provide such sober and realistic pictures 
of contemporary life and politics as these early Tamil 
• lassies furnish. * The data furnished hy these poems 
for historical reconstructions will not he the less 
valuable on account of their ln>ihg drawn from casual 
literary pieces rather than from chronicles or other 
works of a professedly historical nature. If, however, 

• lt»H I hit «ot aj% unduly high itnu of ih# vikir these poem* will 
I* tvitUitl to dig*# wUg, llnn^h IiM iii u |»t«iltnr« tu fiuJ ihv T-o»il 
h *v# Mlownf til# IriBslldoilft 0f tftVfril i«f tW» ponwx l.y fiijw, K vnV;i\.iL|i;ii 
tui«l Mikrr writers in ii»f /m/Am Jn/ryairi >>.-1 rtowhi'rr- 
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the particulars furnished by the colophons turn out, on 
critical examination, t*» lie undependable improvisation* 
of a later age, tile value of the poem* themselves to 
the historian would lie greatly reduced, and they would 
he hanlly worthy of any greater credence than most 
other literary works. 

We ahull confine our attention, for purposes of the 
discussion that follows, to the I'nnini |''our llnndretl, 
although many of the nrginnents would apply with 
equal force to the other collections us well. The 
grammar of Tamil literature classifies its subject-matter 
under two broad divisions called Ahum and /Wnwi, 
often somewhat inadequately equated with l-ove and 
War respectively. Of these the I'urnm which deals 
with concrete objective situations (not relating to love) 
is naturally of more interest to us than the endless 
analysis and description of psychic attitudes which 
are the prime concern of the Ahum. Not that verses 
pertaining to this last di%‘ision contain no interesting 
allusions to historical events and social customs; but 
these allusions often luck the fullness and directness 
that U characteristic of the references in the /‘until) 
group. 

The /‘umnu/writ was first published in 185)4 by 
Muhumullopudhyaya 1 'ami it Y. Svamiuatlia Aiyav after 
a careful collation of several manuscripts of the text 
and of an old commentary for u part of the anthology, 
lie luts given a vivid description of the condition of the 
manuscripts when he took them up, und the cautious 
and scientific methods followed by him in the prepara- 
tion of the first edition of this work. Nearly thirty 
years later, in l'J23, the same ripe scholar issued a 
second edition with the readings brought up-to-date in 
the light oi other manuscripts he had cxuuiincd in the 
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interval. Tlic colophons to the poem* so far as they 
are known at present, therefore, re.' I on the authority 
of the best manuscript source* available and the 
unrivalled erudition of the greatest living Tamil 
scholar. 

It must also he observed at tile outset that the 
same scholar drew attention * to the fact that the 
learned annotator Nnccinarkkipiyur himself found a 
difficulty in following the system adopted in the gram- 
mat ieal notes which formed part of the colophons of 
the Puranaptint verses. The divergence between the 
system of the Tolkiippiyam and that followed in the 
colophons was accounted for by Nuccinarkkiijiyar on 
the supposition that some writers bad followed by 
mistake systems o| grammar later titan the TolkUppiyim 
and the ApatliyaM which alone, in his opinion, applied 
to the anthologies. It is needless lor us to accept this 
explanation though his opinion that the notes on the 
I’uranfinurtt verses did not follow the Tolk/ippipom 
registers a fact which may turn out to be of importance 
in deciding the question of the authenticity of these 
notes- The TnltSppiyam, despite its name and the 
tradition about it* mythical antiquity, betray* signs of 
not being absolutely the earliest work in the Tamil 
language; it is quite possible that a critical study of 
the linguistic and sociological data embedded in the 
1 dUO xTilraS of this cyclopaedic work may establish a 
relatively late date for it. A slight investigation of the 
employment of finite verbal forms ending iu ‘midu' 
in the Puranil{t71ni lias led one scholar f to the con- 
clusion that some of the verses in that collection arc 
anterior to the ToUcupjnynm in time. Tile divergence 

• I’refur* to Ui* Am riltok 

t Mr. K. JC. Snirajo Pillal- 1 nvJa mauf fc Uimr fiinyf/am iMkxh 
Unlwolty, 19291. 
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between the grammatical notes to the Pitram versts mid 
the system of tin Tafliipjii/fam must, on this line ot 
argument, he accounted lor on a hypothesis whirh 
would lie the reverse 01' that cni|doycil hv Nueoinfirk- 
ki. jiyar. There is nothing hitrinsirully wmii" uliont 
suggesting such an antiquity to the Pit raw collection, 
though it is a fact that we luive no information about 
the compiler or his time. For in one instance, that 
of the KalHti/fiui, \vv have evidence of the collection 
having been juit together hy Nalhiiidiivunur, one "f 
the poets represented in tlm eollcetiou ilM.lt'; and this 
shows that tr priori assumptions on the length of time 
that intervened between the Actual composition of the 
poems and the time when they were brought together 
in an anthology or their colophons supplied may not 
be as sound as they appear. 

If is not our aim in this essay to reach a limit 
conclusion on the difficult issues thus raised. Though 
the volume of the literature of the Snngain is not great, 
the historical and linguistic, problems presented hy it 
are so complex, and competent scholars who can deal 
with them systematically from all aspects are so few, 
that their proper study can hardly lie said to have 
begun. The linguist waits for the historian to settle 
the chronology of this literuture, without a knowledge 
of which the study of the growth in language is nut 
feasible ; the historian on the other hand, seeing how 
inconclusive the other lines of evidence are on this 
question, hopes for some conclusive results from the 
study of lunguage development. We have therefore to 
wait for u synthesis to be effected between the clilTcrcut 
lines of approach and for definite conclusions to emerge 
on the internal chronology of this literature. Our 
object here is limited to examining the soundness of 

m 
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the considerations that have been urged against the 
authenticity of the colophons of the Fuzanltgiigi, against 
their being accepted us a proper basis for history. 

Mr. Vcnkayya remarks:* “The Tamil anthology 
PuraMiwru, for instance, furnishes the names of a 
number of Ci>b kings. It is extremely doubtful if we 
shall ever be in a position to fix definitely the period 
when they flourished, much less make out a connected 
hi-tory of their reigns. No donht we have literary 
documents assigned by whom and when we do not 
know— to the reigns of these Cob kings, lint the 
evidence furnished by these documents and the 
tradition connecting them with particular Cola kings 
have to he received with caution." This caution in 
dealing with literary evidence is, in itself, admirable. 
Hut then, haying imposed this reserve on himself in 
accepting the evidence of literary tradition on Knrikulu 
Cola among others, Mr. Vcnkayya proceeds forth- 
with to accept unreservedly all the statements made 
in eleventh century inscriptions about events that 
happened, if at all, five centuries before their date, and 
to suggest on their basis a " provisional date of the 
Coja king Kariknlu.'' Now, one may ask whether 
any statement gains in trustworthiness merely because 
it is engraved on copper or stone and not written 
on palm leaf or other more perisluible material, and 
whether it is not possible for a deliberate invention to 
get into an epigraph, or for a correct tradition to ho 
transmitted in successive copyings of literary docu- 
ments. The exaggerated caution assumed by some 
epigraphies in their approach to literary evidence, ami 
the childish faith they occasionally exhibit in hugging 
the most palpable lies set down on stone and copprt 

•A.S1 IW-6 p. 17* n. 7. 
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limy raise a legitimate doubt as |.» whether tin ir ohiln 
* on literary questions are c-ntifU-d to tin* same 
regard as their eoiWMlclvd •>]>iui<»i on technical mutters 
within their purview. In any case, if is u strange 
procedure to adopt in the name ol run I ion to prefer, 
in writing the history of Kurikuht, the late legends of 
the Kastcrn Ciijukyu and Tchigu Cmla grants t-i the 
sober and realist ie statements about that king in the 
I'uraiuljtHiH and the I'attu simply heeausu we 
eannot be sure about who aserilnd these poems to 
Karikiila's reign and when, KlscwhcVo. f apparently 
heeuusc of the common name Kijjivajuvun, Mr. Veil- 
kayya identifies thu Cola king of the SfuijimHiilai story 
with the Cola who died at Knlamuftam + concerning 
whom there are eighteen poems in the / *«.yr»/.7/i 77/v« 
by no fewer than ten poets uml inukcs the following 
observations: “In the note appended to each of these 
poems is mentioned the name ol the king which does 
not figure in tile body ol the poem. Consequently, the 
assumption that these ten poets were contemporaries of 
the king is bused on tradition current at the time when 
the notes were added. In the absence of definite 
information its to the authenticity of the tradition «m 
which the notes ure bused, it is safer to abstain from 
drawing any historical conclusions from them." It must 
be Stated, however, that in writing so, Mr. Venkayya 
may have been influenced by his view, which lie 
subsequently withdrew «| in his notice of the SSiunn- 
nmmlr plates, that the uuthology of the /W.itfmov. 

• M. Vukayyu »l>o will's: * Acror.lU f to T.mil lllmiimr tlicir mi.i 
J'.lUv. kin* iuIi* .1 K!nd so » nmiMnporary ul KanlSi., .,.1 1.< KSU.||i'i 
tc * h y * N5k» prince** Mitmvjutntly *mi*»*»! loQ^iiia^u ’ Xtithtt «.t 
th»'«r vbtinHiU w bf th<* 

+ E- I. X! p. b. 3. 

: It. lifts T>r. S. K A»V4Bf M ha* fuUoWftl iff Hi 

hu Uriel! Mttinr. p 35 

1 A. K t 1907 furagrtpli |7. 
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was compiled by I’crundcvauar, a protege of the 
Pallava Nandivannan III. The tnith is that Peran- 
devanar, whose invocatory poems lead off many of the 
Sangnm anthologies, was an earlier poet of whose 
Tamil rendering y! the Mil rat am, doubtless that 
mentioned in the larger Simjuumunr plates, only a few 
versts have been preserved to ns in the •(notations of 
later commentators. There is no reason to suppose 
that he edited the anthology. It is surprising that 
the correction furnished hy the I'andya plates from 
Sinnainaniir is ignored by Mr. I*. T. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar • who repeats the antiquated view, that 
l’erundcvanur the contemporary of Nandi III and the 
author of a DharataixnbS was also the anthologist of 
the Sangam poems. 

Ill the History 0/ the Tamils, the same author 
makes some statements on the l'liratilJaun, and urges 
certain considerations against the authenticity of the 
colophons which, if wellfounded, would prove almost 
fatal to all chance of our getting any history from that 
collection. It is, therefore, necessary to examine them 
carefully. Wc shall be led, however, too far afield if 
we cuter on a discussion of his general views on the 
internal chronology of these poems, or the tests he 
adopts for separating earlier anthologies from later 
ones and so on; such a discussion is not necessary for 
the limited purpose before 11s. Of the Pttranlinunt he 
say 8 : "It differs from the other collections in several 
ways. First, it deals with the wars of kings and the 
gilts they gave to the poets who sang them. Secondly, 
dealing with wars, it also contains a number of elegies 
on dead kings and nobles." These are, as has been 

• Sre Mr. P. T. Slilirua AivanRnr, many ./ lit Mr |» lSS. In In. 
footnote lie lefen lu. lender- to lii, Tamil wnrfc on lire I'lllnvr, wh-rr, n muy I* 
aolnl, hf a<ieru that ifce PHnrJya clurcm Conlun nothing iiIkmiI ill. &ngun 
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pointed nut ull'Cudy, jus! tin* differentiae of I'lirapjinriij 
Mild hence their grout interest for ns. We may notice, 
though without stressing it, the inaccuracy of part of 
the statement which follows : "The liist half of this 

anthology deals with the former subject (wars and 
gifts), the next fourth with the latter (deaths), and the 
Iasi fourth seems to he a miscellaneous supplement 
in which odes discovered Inter on both subjects wore 
thrust *' The division of the collection into two homo- 
geneous sections and a third forming a miscellaneous 
supplement is purely imaginary, and there is nothing 
to support the suggestion made that the last section 
was an afterthought or a later addition. Moreover, on 
the evidence of one manuscript, Pandit Svaminiit.hu 
Aiyar suggests that the Puram had three divisions-- 
arnm, pom I and i/fham. It is, however, when we reach 
the next distinction drawn by Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
between the Puram and the other collections, that his 
misstatement* attain serious p«i>|»ortioiis. lie says: 
"Thirdly, to a large number of these Puram poems, 
colophons are added, noting the occasions when the 
poems were composed. These colophons seem to have 
been written by a person later than the one who made 
the anthology and who derived the information partly 
by a study of the poems and partly from tradition. " 
To say that, colophons to individual | stems are a 
distinguishing feature of the Puram Four Hundred 
Is not. correct. The objective nature of the /Wow 
necessitated longer colophons mentioning the personnel 
uitd occasion of each composition, unlike the Ahum 
verses which were for the most part sell-contained 
and therefore got only brief colophons giving short 
grammatical notes and the name of the composer. 
Colophons similar to those of the Puram are also to he 
found attached to some of the songs in the Path/ppiiilu 
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and to |K>eniB in the ' Ten Ten* ’ {Padirruppallu) that 
have come down to us. To say, then, that colophons 
were written for a large number of poems in the Puram 
is to imply that there are several for which no such 
colophons are known to have existed. There is nothing 
to support this implication. Only the state of our 
manuscript sources • lias been responsible for the 
irretrievable loss of several of them. Lastly, to 
postulate two persons one of whom supplied the colo- 
phons at an indefinite interval after the other had made 
the anthology is altogether gratuitous. Why the 
author of the anthology could not have himself read 
the poems and accepted traditional information at 
the time the anthology was made, and supplied the 
colophons : further, why the colophons might not have 
l»een added to individual poems earlier than their entry 
into an anthology are matters which are apparently 
not deemed worthy of consideration by Mr. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar. The truth is that we now know so little of 
the technical conditions which governed the propaga- 
tion and preservation of literature and literary tradition 
in the distant past that it iB unprofitable to hazard 
surmises againBt which may be pitted other surmises 
not less plausible. But this we do know: that in some 
manner that seems to ub such u marvel, the ancients 
commanded the means of handiug down from genera- 
tion to generation, orally or otherwise, a considerable 
literature with exceptional accuracy. The history of 
the Vedic Samhitas with their anukratnaais and of the 
early Buddhist Pali literature is sufficient proof of this. 
In the course of generations differences in readings 
cropped up, and particular schools and redactions of 
works died out for one reason and another; but these 
changes did not affect the substantial accuracy of what 

• Sw Pindit Sumnuht Aiytr's ranuk* in hit Piffacr. 
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was actually preserved and handed down. It seems 
therefore only proper to accept the colophons t<i the 
poems which have reached ns through the same 
channels as the poems themselves as of equal authenti- 
city with the poems to which they are uttached, unless, 
indued, it is proved on substantial grounds that the 
colophons were the inventions of a much later age, the 
correct tradition having died out long before. 

In trying to establish the unreliable character of 
the colophons to the Puffin), Mr. Srinivasa A iy augur 
permits himself to make so many contradictory 
statements that it is not easy to understand his reul 
position on questions of vital importance to the dis- 
cussion. Let us first bring together his statements 
about the chronology of the colophons und see how 
they lure in relation to one another. In a somewhat 
rhetorical rebuke he administers to modem Tamil 
scholarship, he says: “ “ It is high time that scholars 
gave up confounding the texts of poems with the 
commentaries of probably a thousand yeura luter ”, and 
he makes it clear on the same page that, in his opinion, 
the colophons and the commentaries were composed 
probably between the twelfth und sixteenth centuries. 
From this we may conclude that the original com- 
position of the poems has to be ascribed to a period 
between the second und the sixth centuries. But then 
we are told that “ the four anthologies were made up in 
the fifth and sixth centuries A.D." and that, at that 
time, “ for each ode was noted the name of the tiitai 
(and perhaps turai ) to which it belonged and the name 
of its author." So that, on the author's own showing, 
no great interval elapsed between the original composi- 
tion of the poems and their collection in anthologies— a 

• cf. eU. p. 410. 
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result which in itself would go fur to establish the 
authenticity of the tradition relating to the poems. 
This result is by no means so clear-cut, because else- 
where Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar says • tJiat Perundevanur, 
u poet of the ninth century A. I). " seems to have 
taken a great interest in the collections of the poems of 
an earlier a§e, for he bus provided introductory odes 
in praise of Siva " to some of these collections. In the 
author's Tamil book on the Pallavas he states more 
definitely that Pemndevanrir of the ninth century made 
the anthologies and provided them with introductory 
verses. Then again, it is not clear whether the colophons 
of the Fur am are held to be all of them absolutely 
unreliable and useless for historical purposes, or 
whether only some of them are suspect for certain 
specific reasons, or whether, lastly, because some are 
demonstrably false, the rest have, for that reason, to be 
rejected. ‘The Fur am as we have it,” contends 
Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar, “has besides, f (1) colophons 
indicating the particular occasions when each of the 
first two hundred and sixty-six odes were sung, 
(2) paraphrases of these two hundred and sixty-six odes 
and brief notes grammatical or interpretive (sie). The 
colophons stop where the paraphrases stop and pro- 
bably both were done by an editor of the age when 
commentaries were composed on old Tamil poems, i. e., 
probably between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries. 
The colophons, and not the commentaries, are resumed 
with the three hundred and fifty ninth ode and are 
continued to the end." Once more the errors in the 
statement of facta in this passage are not only con- 
siderable in themselves, but are such as to lend strong 
support to the hypothesis that the colophons und the 

• ff. tit. p, 159. 
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paraphrases of the first part of the collection belong to 
one late author. The fads us stated in the passage just 
quoted are: (1) the coiophoai and the paraphrases 
stop at the 266th ode, and (2) the colophons, not the 
commentaries, are resinned with the 359th ode and are 
continued to the end. The necessary implication is 
that there are no colophons to poems numbering 267 
to 358 inclusive. Now this is simply not correct, 
because Nos. 315, 344-5 have colophons like the other 
poems, and on Nos. 3G1-3 and some other verses we 
have no more information than we get on the odes that 
arc said to have no colophons (Nos. 267 to 358). In 
reality, the colophons were furnished for all the odes 
and, as already stated it is only the decayed state of 
the manuscripts that is responsible for the gaps in our 
knowledge. This is sufficiently indicated by the 
learned editor of the work in his preface. Further, it 
is conceivable that the liani and lurai were sometimes 
inserted later, because this can be done by any one who 
knows the rules of grammar and has before him 
particular poems and their contexts; but it is in- 
conceivable that these contexts themselves, without 
which the tiaai and turai could not even be guessed ut 
in several instances, were the inventions of an uge 
much later than that to which the poems belonged. 
It is necessary at this point to quote (in translation) the 
remarks on the state of the manuscripts made by Pandit 
V. SvaminStha Aiyur in his preface to the first edition, 
as these are best calculated to place the commentary 
and the colophons in a proper light. He says: “ In 
this commentary are to be found many words that are 
not in current nsc. Further, here and there a few 
sentences seem to have been misplaced. As there are 
no means at present available to make necessary 
alterations und as I hope later to be ublc to do so when 
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better manuscripts become available, I have published 
them exactly as I found them in the manuscript*. This 
commentary is extant only for the first 266 poems of 
this work ; in no manuscript is found the commentary 
for the remaining poems ; und after poem No. 242 the 
commentary has Buffered damage and is somewhat 
confused. We do not know who wrote this commen- 
tary. The discussions of thiH author in his special 
notes on some poems indicate the existence of an 
older gloss on this work which has not come down 
to us. 

“The manuscripts of the text of the poems (which 
did not contain the commentary', besides exhibiting 
several variations due to the excess or shortage of 
letters and words and many confosed transpositions, 
did not contain the tinai after pome poems, the turai 
after others, and both after yet others ; the names of the 
composers had got damaged after some poems, and 
the.Be of the subjects of the poems after others, and 
in some other instances the names of both hod dis- 
appeared.” This description of the manuscripts by the 
great scholar who spent so many years in collating 
them should give the quietus to all baBelesi) conjectures 
on the colophons and their relation to the extant 
commentary. 

“ It is evident," says Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangur, • 
“ that some of the colophons appended to the poems by 
the editor do not embody tradition but contain guesses, 
sometimes wild.” Our examination of the value of the 
Purum Four Hundred as a source of history would not 
be complete without a consideration of the cases 
adduced by Mr. Srinivasa Aiyungar in support of his 
statement just quoted. II is first instance emerges from 
• *. «*. p»" 410 
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a comparison of songs numbered 76 anil 77, both said 
to be compositions of a single poet, Idaikkunrur Kilar, 
on the same hero, the Puiidyn Nedunjejiya who was 
victor at TalaiyalangSnnm. He says: “ It is impossaible 
to believe that the hero victor of Tuluiyulangunuin, 
known to the poet (76) and the boy-hero, unknown to 
the poet (77) were one and the same person." Hut was 
the boy-hero unknown to the poet? The operative 
part of the text of Puram 77 is : 

u ne<Jimdcrk-ko(Jinji poliya niugou 
yiir-kol vujka-vavan kayyi ’’ 
which is translated by Sir. Aiyangar thus : “ He stands 
so as to adorn the carved post of the chariot ; whoever 
lie may be, may his garland not fade ior a long time." 
A more literal rendering would be : " Who verily is it that, 
stands so as to adorn the carved post of the chariot? 
Slay his garland flourish ! " Far from being ignorant of 
the identity of the boy-king, the poet is sure that there 
is only one answer to his question. Further if amidst 
the muny uncertainties ol the literature of the &augum, 
there is one fact established beyond all doubt, it is that 
the hero of Talaiyaluftgajiom was a little hoy whose 
youth tempted the cupidity of his neighbours. • And 
tliis raises a strong presumption of the identity of tho 
persons to whom Puram 76 and 77 refer; and what 
can be more natural than that an admiring poet Blionld, 
as he does in Puram 77, exaggerate the youth of hia hero 
in celebrating hia victory and sing of him as u tender 
child who, despite his youth, worked wonders on the 
field of battle? The next instance adduced in Puram 74, 
which is said to have been composed in a Coja prison, 
by a Cera king amazed at hia own pusillanimity in 
seeking water of his jailors to quench his thirst. Thu 
colophon says that the prisoner did not drink the water 
• cf /Vam 72 ami Um pnisnl wiiSr'i T/u Am/4>w pp. 27 -8 
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he got, and describes his act in the words : “ mmS/; 
yollittunjii/a pa\tu ” which might mean tliat without 
drinking the water, he uttered the lines and died. This 
in the meaning accepted by Mr. Srinivasa Aivangar who 
draws attention to a contradictory tradition related 
in tlie Tamil-rulvalar-carilai which Rays that this ode 
was com]> 08 ed by the king and despatched to his poet- 
friend Poygaiyar who thereupon sang the ‘Kajava]i 
Forty’ and obtained his release. “The fact that the 
two legends contradict each other shows,” we are 
assured • “ that supposed traditions which Tamil 
scholars regard as sacrosanct are but brittle reeds to 
lean upon in historical investigation." The first tiling 
to observe in tliis connection is that the Tamil- SSvalar- 
Caritai is, aB Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar admits, a demons- 
trably late work of the sixteenth century A. D. f and 
some regard must be had to this in pitting its tradition* 
against those in the colophons oi the Purananuru, 
Further, in this particular instance, the note in the 
Caritai leaves altogether unexplained the reference 
to drinking wuter that occnre in the text of the 
poem. The suggestion lias been made * that the CSra 
for whose release the Kalava[i was composed by Poygai 
was some king other than the author of Puram 74. 
Hut it is not possible to accept this, because Setigaoiin, 
the C3ja king is expressly mentioned both in the 
colophon of the Puram song and that of the Kalacali 
as the Cera Irumporai’s foe ; and the Kalavli celebrate* 
&eftganan's victory. The real solution is that offered 
by Pandit Sviiminltha Aiyar himself ; f we should 

• Hitory >>/ tit Ta*Ht p 414. 

f Sm Pirfice to T K«n.-v«ntinilnrin> Ptllai‘» RJ« of tX* Caritai p. XII 

J *. tit. p. M. A! «. A'4»*y E4*. Sy X. M. Vfnkau.»ml N.iur, P,*Uc 
pp 4-5. 

t SanftnmilHm Nt/aUUatnUuM p, 94. Ilf it followed hy PuH.t Anuta- 
■»"> AijW In hi. edition of ihf A'afnal/, Preface p,IUi 
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understand the word * tunjitp ' in the colophon not in 
the sense 'died,' but in the nut less usual meaning 
'slept' or 'swooned.' The note in the Nuoalar-caritai 
which says that the song was despatched to Poygaiyav 
seems hardly trustworthy; because the poet should, 
even without such a reminder to hint, have known of 
his king’s fate. The other discrepancies * between the 
notes in the Caritai and the colophon of Vuram 74 
are too inconsiderable to affect the authenticity of the 
latter. Again, two objections are urged by Mr. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar against the colophon to Purpm 47. It says 
that by this song Kovur Kiliir saved a fellow poet 
from being put to death us a spy by Neduhgijli 
who died at. Kariyaru. First "there is nothing in the 
poem remotely suggesting a spy;" secondly, “Kovur 
Kiliir was a favourite of the enemies of Ne<JungtHi 
i.e., NalailgiHi ami Kiiii Vnjavap., and therefore not 
likely to have any influence with Nefluhgijl.i.” Neither 
of these objections iB sound. The first objection is 
easily met. The translation of the poem given by 
Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar himself clearly suggests the 
idea of espionage, or at any rate, of some means of 
injuring persons. It is this: “The life of these seekers 
of patronage is free from the blame of harming others." 
This in fuct is the main argument of the piece and the 
originul is very vigorous : 

ipporirfil vulkkni 
p i rarkk u-t tldar i ndanro-vinre. 

The second objection stated above also overlooks 
the argument of the poet, that poets of his kind moved 
freely from one prince to another not taking account 
of their political relations, and that it would be wrong 
to suspect u poet who visited him simply because he 

• Th*y ttr Ihr moition of »1« • rut gut* 1 ioiteul of thr * writ gjic • u»l 
tbe rvut&hrr of the poem, given m IGd la the Qirtiai. 
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had Iasi left the court of a political rival. Further, 
by saying that Kovur Kilar was the favourite of the 
enemies of Ncflungilji viz., NalangiHi and Killivalavan, 
Mr. Aiyangar identifies Ncdungijji who died at Kariyaru 
with NeduugiUi who was besieged at Uraiyur by 
Nalangijli. If this identification is correct, as most 
probably it is, then it would transpire that Kuvflr Kilar 
wua as much friends with NeduugiUi as with his foes ; 
for Puram Nos. 44 and 46 are by Kovur Kilar and on 
NednhgilJi. In fact this poet's successful efforts in the 
promotion of peace and mutual good will among the 
pugnacious princelings of his time come in fur special 
notice and appreciation by Dr. G. U. Pope. * Lastly, 
about Puram 173 Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar remarks : “It 
is impossible to regard this ode but as the song of a 
hungry bard in search of a patron ; yet it is attributed 
to a royal personage by the editor of the Puram." 
This objection seems at first sight to be indeed 
well-taken. Hut Paijqb]) is mentioned together with 
Kiljivalavan by Kovur Kilar in Puram 70, and conse- 
quently there is no intrinsic difficulty in accepting that 
Killivalavan who died at Kujanmiram and Patman were 
contemporaries and that the king might conceivably 
have composed a song on his friend l'annan. Though 
the subject-mutter of Puram 173 seems hardly suited to 
such a composition, its explanation may be that the 
poem is conceived as the utterance of a bard, as 
suggested in all the alternative interpretations given 
in its commentary, f Let us grant, however, that a 
real incongruity may have arisen by a wrong poem 
or colophon having been substituted for the right one 
at this point. And a close scrutiny may reveal some 
other instances of a similar character. But it is 

•LA. XXIX p 255 

t A c<.mp«rl«io i>f poem xiUi Not 270 »nJ 312, tip* cully Ui« 

former, U very UuUacuve on thi« point. 
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grossly to exaggerate the issue to say, as Mr. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar does, tliut " many more such colophons can 
easily be found in the anthology " (italics mine). We 
can hardly expect that in the course of long centuries 
the an thologies have been transmitted to us without 
errors in details having crept in. Hut, for this reason, 
to cast a doubt on the accuracy of whole groups of 
poems and their colophons and to reject them whole- 
sale is to apply standards of criticism which would 
render ult historical writing impossible As is only to 
be expected in such u case, the practice of writers is 
often better than would result from u rigid application 
of the principles enunciated by them, and Mr. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar himself lias made far more use ot the Puram 
Four Hundred than would be proper if he held fast to 
the criticisms urged by him against the credibility of 
the poems and the traditions relating to them a* found 
in the colophons. In the next study on Karikala will 
be found instances of colophons fully borne out by the 
texts ot poems in different anthologies, sufficient proof 
that the colophous embody genuine history. 

It is also necessary to observe, before closing, that 
the question of the authenticity ot the colophons which 
has engaged our attention bo far, is different from that 
of the internal chronology of the poems that results 
from our accepting them. It is indeed true that hasty 
genealogical lists have been evolved for the dynasties 
represented in the poems; these lists lack support 
from the colophons and Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar does 
well to deprecate them. But their shortcomings leave 
untouched tho main question of the authority and 
correctness for purposes of history of the literary 
tradition we have been discussing. The method of 
working in data drawn front it in a restoration of the 
past, and the pattern resulting from their disposition 
offer limitless scope to the talent of the individual 
historian. 
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karikXla in history and legend 

The name of Karikala fills a great place in the 
early history of the Tamils. Some of the later C5la 
kings of the line of Vijayalaya are known from their 
inscriptions to have borne the name. Several ruling 
families in the Telugn districts claimed descent from 
Karikala. Lastly, he is the centre of many stories of a 
palpably legendary character. The Age of Karikiila 
has been the subject of many discussions in recent 
years ; it can hardly be said that any conclusive results 
have yet been reached. 

The primary sources of our knowledge of Karikala, 
the early Tamil C3ja king, are literary. We have also 
secondary literary sources of later times, and equally 
late epigraphicul references of a vague character. It is 
best, to arrange these as far as possible in a chrono- 
logical order and indicate the information that can 
be gathered from them. The list that follows is not 
intended to be exhaustive, but calculated to show the 
diversity in the nature of the sources we are dealing 
with by furnishing examples of a representative 
character. 

1. PuranSnuru. — (a) No. 7. The Htanza is said 
to have been composed by Karuiigulal-Adanur on 
Karikala. The king’s name does not figure in the text, 
and it is a general praise of the king’s prowess in war. 

(6) No. 05. This is said to be a lament of 
Kalattalaiyiir uttered when a Cera king, Perunjcral 
Xdan, wounded in the back in a fight with Karikala, 
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resolved to give up his life by starvation • after suoli 
an ignominious defeut. The text of the poem mention* 
the wound in the baek of the dying king but gives no 
names. We learn, however, from the next verse and 
from Ahnntiiuiru 55, that these events happened, 
exactly as they are given in Puram Go and its colo- 
phon, at the battle of Vennipparamlalai. 

(c) No. G6. A song by Veijiji - kknyat tiyiir 
comparing the relative merits ol Karikiila and his Cera 
foe after the battle of Vennipparamlalai. This piece is 
important because it gives the names of Karikal-valuvau 
and Veii?ippaEttiidalai, and mentions the suicide of the 
enemy— a striking confirmation of the data furnished 
by Puram 65. The author of this poem, whose name 
means "Potter woman of Veyni” was most, probably a 
native of Venni and an eyewitness to the battle that 
took place in its neighbourhood 

id) Puram 224. In this poem Karuugalul- 
Sdanar, the author ol Puram 1 {ante, commiserates the 
world on the loss it sustained by the death of Karikiila. 
The text does not give the name of the king which 
occurs only in the colophon. The king’s heroism, 
his patronage of poets and the Vedic sacrifices 
performed by him are mentioned at some length. 

II. Pattupp'lUu (a) PoninarSrruppaijm. — A poem 
of 248 lines by Mudattania-kkanniyiir. Karikula is 
mentioned by name (1. 148 1 and said to be the son of 

• Mr. P. T SrinivA<ci Aiyangar ippArently u ruler the repression Vtl( 
m - fok\h by cutting one* throit with a sword '—ifhtoy fifth* 
Tamili p. W6 C**r* Pwdlt V. SvunlnathA Ai yif* mi# At p. 133 of his ed»t>oo 
ol the /V«« a !? a .?»s which I hive followed. J may Add that th* king starved 
swori U» hud, to indie Ate the disgrace he had suAtiined on t It AtM. Puram 65 
parpoett to be a strictly ContomporAfy r»f eraec* to fietli ; A * jw S3 c l*s»rlj 
r«ler« lo tb?m as m th« pAst, hwt is very vahuMe as corroborating ilu P*r*m 
AtaniA. Mr. P. T. Srinivasa An-angar's ilottbit on this heal {Tamil 1 p. 337) 
kcem to bt sotnewhM misplaced. 
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Uruvappahrer - ijanjcteenni (L 130). lie inherited the 
right to his estate while he was in his mother's womb, 
(l 132, 13 y vayitf'irvndu d3yam eydi ) — a statement 
which the annotator Naccinarkkipiyar interprets as 
meaning that Karikala’s birth was delayed by unnatural 
means, and that he was retained in his mother's womb 
until the auspicious moment came for his being 
delivered. The battle of Venfii in which he defeated 
two great kings (l*an^ya and Cera) on the same field is 
narrated in somo detail (1L 141-48). For the rest, the 
poem describes at length the liberality of Karikala and 
the fertility of the Kaveri Country and other matters 
of no immediate concern to this study. The clause 
muditfdr * ami pvku poludirram pakai muran itlavum 
(11. 187-8) must, however, be noted specially here. It 
occurs in the general description of Karikala's rule and 
is, in itself, simple enough if we understand it to mean 
that the older men laid aside their differences when 
they entered the tabha of the king, or, if the alternative 
reading ‘ Sola mm ' of the last word is accepted, — that 
the older men went to the tabha to state their disputes 
(and get them adjudged). Here again the annotator 
seeB an allusion to the tradition f that a young Cola 
king, dressed himself as an old man, and surprised by 
his correct judgment two greyhaired litigants who 
laid their cause before him. It may be observed iu 
passing that the words in our poem, taken in their 
context, do not clearly mention any dispute or its 
settlement by the king; whereas the traditional stanza 
of the Palamolj and the reference in the Manimekafoi 
contain no mention of Karikala. 

•TV* word i« »n uUthnU 10 //.it)* fyoug folk) of llir prwed.ng cImu. 
Pandit SvftminaUik Aiy-ir note, 13 eltcrutlve rtulmg * ' lor the lilt 

word, in Ikh dw* 

* No 6 (»J. T. Chelval*ii*.uS>» Mu«Ulur>. Al.o 

IV n. 107-8. Neither of iM»e t.«t* give* the Mate of the Ling. 
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(i) PaUinapprilai. A poem of 301 lines by 
Kadiynlfir Uruttiraugaqnaniir. It contains gorgeous 
descriptions of the land of the KuvSri and of Kavirip- 
pilmpattinam in particular, and mentions incidentally 
some occurrences of the life and rule of Karikiila, 
here called Tirumav* Javan (I. 290). In a vivid passage 
replete with striking similes (11. 220 -H) the poet tells 
ns how Karikiila in his youth was imprisoned by 
his enemies and effected his escape ufter a tough fight 
with the guards of his prison and thereby made 
himself master ol the kingdom. Besides giving a vague 
general account of Karikilla's prowess in war and the 
devastation of enemy countries that was a marked 
feature of his work as conqueror, the poet tells us that 
among those subjugated by Karikiila were the many 
Oliyar, the ancient Aruvalar, the Northerners and tho 
Westerners and the l'antjya ; while the petty chieftains 
of the shepherd class and of the line of IrnfigBvel 
were stamped out by him. He is believed to have 
given up UraiyUr and shifted his capital elsewhere, 
though he took care to renew and fortify that city 
afresh (11. 285-8). 

(c) Venba No. 8 quoted at end of (a) * Kari- 
kiila's sway failed to measure the three worlds but 
was confined only to this, as his leg hud suffered from 
fire, an allusion to the Dwarf incarnation ol Viijuu. 

HI. AhanBnBru. This is an anthology of amatory 
lyrios which contain only passing and often somewhat 
far-fetched allusions to political events, contemporary 
or otherwise. 

(fl) No. 66.— A reference to the battle of 
Ven^ivayil as a past event cf. ante n. on I (6) 

• Tfcii r»rw U not from the /tytmWf u Dr. S. K. Alyungu mm. to 
thlni -Sr* hi Ando* p. 351 .. 3. 
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( b ) No. 125.—" Like the cowardly king* who, 
unable to face the might of PeruvaU-kkarikal. aban- 
doned their nine umbrella* in broad daylight at 
Vakai-pparandalai." 

(e) No. HI.— “The famous Karikal victorioo* 
in war who fixed up the 6elku<Ji ” (ace later) 

(d) No. 246. " Greater than the uproar in 
AlundOr on the day when at the gates of Vcyyi the 
famous Karikala roused to great fnry inflicted a 
crushing defeat on his enemies in which eleven Vcjir 
fell together with (some) kings." 

(e) No. 876. — Mentions the name of the king. 

IV. Silappadikdram In the text of this beautiful 
romantic poem we have three clear references to 
Karikala and the annotators discover fonr others 
elsewhere in the poem. It would be obviously desirable 
to keep the text and the annotations apart. First, the 
relevant passages in the text are : — 

(a) Canto V, U. 90-104. Tirumavalavafl 
(Karikala) who wus eager for war and found no match 
for him in the Tamil land, once upon a time [anntil 1. 94) 
undertook an invasion of the northern countries as 
far as the Himalayas and obtained certain present* 
from the kings of the Vajra, Magadha and Avanti 
countries. 

(b) Canto VI, 11. 159-60. Karikal-vajavan 
is said to have performed a ceremonial hath in the 
freshet of the KavSri, attended by a great crowd. 

(c) Canto XXI, 11. 11-ff. The daughter of 
Karikala, the Cola king, saw her husband, the ruler 
of Vanji, being washed away while they were both 
bathing ; and, going after him in the flood, she rescued 
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liim mirucnloiutly- This story occurs in the midst 
of a scries of legends of chaste women of the past 
and the miracles effected by them. * 

We mav now turn to the statements of the annota- 
tors of the SilappadikBram on Karikiilu. 

(d) Canto HI. I. 11— means literally “In 
order to exhibit (Mudavi's dance) to tbc king with 
the hero’s anklet (ka/al) ” ; and the earlier of the two 
commentaries gives the annotation : “ desiring to have 
the first exhibition (of dunce) in the sabha of the Coja 
Karikarperuvalattui) who had the hero's anklet." The 
luter annotator Adiyiirkkunallur follows this hint not 
only in this context, hut extends it to others e.g., canto 
L 11.65-8; v. 212 and vi. 15. It must he noted, however, 
that there is nothing in the text to warrant these 
comments which create the impression that the story of 
the poem is laid in the period of Karikiila’s rule. And 
this is contrary to the indications furnished by the text 
of the SilappadikBram. 

V. Maiiimtkalai : — Canto I, 1. s9. “As on the 
day when king Karikala went forth", apparently on his 
Northern campaign as related in the SilappadikBram 
(IV. (a) ante). It must be noticed that this brief 
reference is also clearly to events in the past. 

VI. Palawoti.—(a ) Verse No. 6.— See ante II (a). 
Only the commentary gives the name of Kai ikiila, not 
the Venba. 

(6) Verse No. 230. The text records that an 
elephant from Kahimalam went and chose a man from 
KaruvGr for the kingship. The commentary sees in 
this incident a reference to KarikSla's accession. 

• Se* Parvdll Svianiuha Aifu'i no-.* al p. **8 of ilw lor 

o&fT rtlcmcei to the itory. 
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(c) Verse No. 239. The text luu simply : "The 
C5|a's son who escaped with his liie from u fire got 
the aid in later life of a man named Pidarttalai, and 
held the sceptre with success." The gloss of an 
anonymous commentator on this verse runs: "Even 
Karikala who in his youth, though consigned to 
flameB by his enemies, managed to escape with his life, 
obtained the aid of his (maternal) uncle, Irumbidart- 
talaiyar by name, • and, later in his life, attained tha 
monarchy which was his by right and ruled as a jqirt 
king." 

Before leaving the evidence drawn from sarly 
Tamil literature and proceeding to set down diat of 
later literature and epigraphy, it may be desiraela to 
indicate our general position regarding the chronology 
aud the relative value of the sources so far reproduced. 
The general question of the age of the earliest extant 
Tamil literature has been so often discussed that it 
is unnecessary again to pursue the subject here. My 
view is that this literature belongs to the early centuries 
of the Christian era, und it rests not so much on the 
GajabShu synchronism, which in itself is quite a sound 
one, f “ 8 on general considerations arising out of a 
comparison of the political and economic conditions 
in Southern India as reflected in this body of literature 
with what we learn on the same subject from European 



• DUi items to be the only «v1Je»:o o ( the trillion h ere tr.etitiomd 
between KarfkZU aod IrtLnbtyartuU. It i* itnnce tint ■ scholar like 
Mr. K. V. S*btUMiu» Aiytr ehoutd l«v» use-1 rath • MnlemeBt -i t>idence o( 
chtonoloi, (See his A/uknt IMthm, p. 107). 

t Mr. P.T. Sriniwa Aiynngar (lllttory e) tit Ttmih p. 38/ both tbit tls. 
<»»d.n ( • ATtral iftetfjs. ' el Stl. XXX I ICO dntroy. eU U.eotie. Used on the 
synchronism. I do not llilnk so. Tlir prolngt* still remain*, ax».l It saamt to 
be ihe earliest account we possess of the coning in of the Pxttinl cult laio 
Ceylon where M I»a% peevaikd to this <U>. See Cfjtm Anfi^wy w LUmrry 
KtfirUr Vol. X, U, W>. 114 IT. 
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classical sources like the Peri pi vi and Ptolemy, and 
from the early Huddliist literature. 

'Hie question of the internal chronology of the 
literature of early Tamil has unfortunately not received 
as much attention as it deserves, hut there seems to 
he no reason to doubt either the priority of much of 
the Pufatiutuivu to the poems preserved in the other 
audiologies and to the twin epics the SilappatWcGram 
and the Maninrtkalai, or the claim registered in the 
colophons to most of these poemB that they were 
contemporary compositions of poets dealing with 
particular situations to which they were eye-witnesses. 
There is nothing of the conventional about these 
poems, each of which is a living realistic picture of 
u genuine human situation. It seems to mo that in 
these poems we have some of the most, genuine records 
of exceptional interest to the historian of Southern 
India; and these must be treated as a class apart. 
Hence the poems of the PuranG/iuni bearing on the 
subject of this study have been placed in the first, 
group. For the rest, I have sought to group the 
sources, not strictly in their chronological order — we 
know yet so little of this — but in tho order of their 
importance and trustworthiness. An attempt has been 
made throughout to keep clear the distinction between 
dutu furnished by the originals and "by the glosses on 
them by latter-day commentators. 

We may now bring together the evidence relating 
to Karikala from epigraphy and the later literature of 
Southern India : 

VII. The Malepadii plates of Punyakumara * (II. 2-5) 
say : “ IHnukara-kula-mcindardcala-manddra - p/ldnposya 

• F. / XL No. 35 
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kaccra lanaya - velvllunghana-yrakanuiM- pamukha-dyane- 
kSliiaya - karifah Trairtljya ■ slhili - maimasSlMacatah 
karikaltisgunt'aye ", meaning “ In the family of KarikSla, 
who was tlie mandlra tree on the Mandara mountain 
viz., the aolar race ; who was the worker of many 
wonders like that of controlling the daughter of Knvera, 
overflowing her banks ; who obtained for himaelf the 
position of (the headship of the) three kingdoms." 
These plates have been dated by Mr. Krishna Siiatri 
in the eighth century. They may well be, however, a 
century earlier than that. • However that may be, they 
are interesting for two reasons. This iB the eurlicBt 
mention so far known of the connection of Karikulu 
with uny family in the Telugu country. This is also 
the earliest reference to the Hood banks of the Kaveri. 
And there is no mention yet of Triyetra 1'allava. 

VIII. The genealogy (legendary part) in the 
Cola Copper-Plates and the Kanyakumari record 
(Vijayalaya line) : — 

(а) The Anbil plates of Snndara Coja give the 
order Senni, KiJJi, Karikala, KoccehgaySn (verse 13) 
and mention only the name of Karikala. 

(б) The Tirnvalahgaflu plates ol RSjendra I 
place KarikSla betweeu Pernnarkilji and K5ccehgayan 
und furnish two explanations of the king's name in the 
words — * KtllatvBt kaiintim kaletca,' besides mentioning 
his rebuilding of KancT [KSncint gaica naolcaktira 
kanakaih) and the construction of the banks of the 
Kaveri. 

• Sw I*. N. V6Ml.l«uuMy ya -.l "■>'< - I V /»'“ -/ «* MWfVn 
f K>u,-At*Jn» CM*# M&tltu 19P> p. >5. Alw «//<•" 

A, Reft, IMS p. 86 I Si. 
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(r) Tlie larger Leyden grunt (v. 11) gives his 
name after l’anncapa and before Koccengayaii ; it 
calls him also Arikala and mentions the construction of 
the KSveritlra. 

(d) The Kanyiiknmiivi (stone) inscription of 
Viramjciidra devotes two verses to him, giving his 
name between PerunarkkiUi and other famous kings 
before him, and Vajabha immediately after. Verse 4H 
is a general praise of Karikiila’s prowess, interesting 
only for the phrase saiHulthilaript - kfitijfila - liilah — 
• Death to hostile monarch* np in arms (against him).’ 
The next verse (49) runs : 

wi kuverl-ndQnkfta-sakala-sasyam vidadhatun 
payah - piiraih - sphiirai - ravani • mavinTto- 

ddhatiharuh | 

pratirihlintfibhir-narapati-karasliHia-pituka- 
prakirnabhir - mrdbhir - nyarnna-duruyagresara 

•'small 0 

That is to soy, • “ (Karikiila) who was as bright as 
the snu and who curbed the pride of the insubordinate, 
controlled the Kaviiri— which, by its excessive floods, 
caused the earth to he deprived of its produce - by 
means of a bund formed of earth thrown in baskets 
carried in hand by (enemy) kings." 

These records of the 10 and 11th centuries A. D. 
call for a few remarks in passing. Karikula’a connec- 
tion with KancT is first mentioned in (i); and so 
also (d) first sets forth the story of Karikala employing 
enemy kings in the construction of the embankment 
of the river. But even in the elaborate verse 49 of (d) 
we find no mention of Pallava Trinetra. 

• Tlio trumlition ii lh»’, o! Mr. K. V. Subnkmuyk A iysi, T. A. S. Ill pp. 
154-5 llif^ltjr 'It'r-d. 
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IX. Kalifitfatlupparaui : — A poem describing tlio 
conquest of Kalitign in the day* Kulrittniiga I. Tlie 
author Jayangop<JiIr gives in the eighth section of the 
work the genealogy of the kings, which 0|>ens with 
the statement that when Karikitla had by superhuman 
exploits won a victory over the Himalayas and subdued 
ihem, Niirada appeared before him and ordained that 
he should write on the mountain the story of his race 
ns revealed to him by the sage (w. 1-4). We learn 
from a stray Venba* quoted by Adiyilrkkunallar that, 
the 6endu, whatever it was, with which Karikula 
managed to spin the Himalaya round and round, was a 
gift vouchsafed to him by a Sattan (a guardian deity) 
of Kiincipiiram. The narration of Xiiriula includes the 
story of Kurik5la as well as that of his predecessors 
and successors up to Jayadhara. Stress should not, 
however, lie laid on the superhuman element in this 
narration, as it may be only a poetic device of the 
author suited to the conventions of the Farani. But 
the quaint reference to Karikala’s conquest of the 
Himalaya recalls the lines of the SilrippudiL-uram on his 
northern expedition —IV (o'. Karikala’s conquest of 
(lie Pagdya and the Cera, an enigmatic statement on 
the construction of the banks of the Kaveri by 
subordinate kings, the Conquest of Kurumi and the 
presentation of 16,00.000 gold pieces to the poet of 
the Palfinappulai occur among the events of his reign 
(vv 19 21). The next verse (22) on the Cera and the 
I’andya being made alternately torch-hearers in the 
court is also to be referred apparently to the same 
reign. 

Here, the verse on the construction of the embank- 
ment of the Kaveri must br considered somewhat 



* SiUtfaJiNb*r>, V '5-8 cmmi.iiL 
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closely. Mr. Kanakasabhai translated the verse thus : * 
" Mnkari was destroyed when he rubbed it out of the 
map, finding that it did not suit the place prepared for 
the banks of the Kuveri which were being constructed 
by vassal kings." This ingenious translation is open 
to many objections. It seems to import the details of 
modern engineering practices such as drawing mups 
and plans into the days of Karikula. It. does violence 
to the actual words in the verse which imply that 
Mnkari did not follow up something or somebody 
(Indara tnndidu mukari), and then a picture was asked 
to be drawn of Mukari (tandi(lS mukari, jai ppadalte- 
luduka) ; the action that was taken afterwards consisted 
in something being wiped out in the picture, most 
probably an extra eye (idu mikaikka p) which resulted 
in a similar consequence to the object represented by 
the picture, f Lastly, Mr. Kanakasabhai’s interpretation 
ignores the literary tradition on the subject which 
waxes strong from this time that, a three-eyed king lost 
his superfluous eye in this episode, as will be seen 
from what follows : — 



X The fJlSs of Ottakkuttan (fl) Vikrama 
Wan via 11. 24-6: 

tcljaruvic— 
ccjjpippuliyerirnttik-kiri tirittup- 
poup.ikkurni-kai.Kja pQpatiyura— a brief reference 
to the turning of the Himalayas and the making of the 
Kiiveri banks. 



(f>) KutttlungaWan w/3-U. 34-6, 

talaiycrn 

mankoyda ponnikkaraikatta vaxadan 
kan-konda senui karikalon ; that is, * the cola 
Karikula who took the eye ot him who did not. come 



• /. A. XIX p. 331. 

1 Cl Mr. T. G. A/ivnraulluT . Tit Kbtol. ih .1 fsaHarii o«.t tht Ap. 
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to raise the Kaveri hanks which took tlie earth carried 
on the heads (of subordinate kings)." * 

(c) Ititjar^jafolan-ula 11. 32-4 : a statement that 
a king (Knrikala) branded with his tiger-crest the strong 
chests of his foes and the slopes of the northern Meru. 

These extracts from the triad of tthls, specially (6), 
show distinctly that in the stanza from the I’arani 
(VIII 20) we have clearly one of the earliest statements, 
if not the earliest, about the thrce-cycd foe of Knrikala. 
He is called Mukari in the Puragi, and an elaborate 
attempt + has been made to connect him with the 
Maukharis of Northern India on the strength of the 
northern expedition of Karikula to which the Silapp- 
adikaram makes such detailed reference. Great as is 
the value of some of the results obtained by 
Mr. T. G. Aravamuthan in the course of his investiga- 
tion, his conjecture about the identity of Mukari and 
Maakhari would scein to lack enough support. The 
weakness of his argument on this head is recognised 
by the author himself. % We have evidence of a clan of 
Maukharis in the 3rd and 2nd centuries If. C. and of u 
line of kings, Maukharis, from the f-th or the 6th 
century A. D. There is nothing but surmise to guide 
us in the great stretch of time that intervene*. While 
the tiilappadilrSram which gives the earliest detuiled 
account of Karikilla’s northern expedition makes no 
mention of Mukari though it knows about a king 
of Magadha who was subjugated by the southern ruler, 
it is difficult, on the evidence of an obscure stanza in 
a work of the late 11th century A. D, to take him 

• Cl. So. S3 of lie murli lalrr A'i.jJI. IVjrW qoMed It Nr. 7 (i 
Arar.imullian of. tit pp. 18-9. 

t Mr. J. <•. Aruvamaduii ‘f. tit 

J of. tit. p. 57. 
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to have been a Maukhari of the I or II century A. D. 
On the other hand, there is no lack of other literary 
evidence from the Tamil and Telugu countries that 
establishes conclusively the identity of Mukari o| 
the I'aKiii with the Mukkanti or Trinetra who figures 
in Telugu epigraphy as the contemporary of Karikula 
in the celebrated formula : — 

carann-savitruha-vihata-vilociina-Trilorana 

-pramnkliS-khila-prthivtsvum-kurita 

kaverl-tTra-karikala-kula. 

XI. Kuluttnnyan ri(faitlami[ is a fine poem on 
Kulottnhga II by Ottakkiittan, a poet of the 12th 
eentury and the author of the ulas already noticed (X). 
In this poem we read : * 

mnlu-kula nadikkora£ar mudikodu vakutta karai 

mukii;oda-vamaitta-dariv75- 
rniru-puramn-mokka ninadoru puli porikka 

va<Ja-vimagiri tirittiidarivo- 
mikal mukari mukkamlu-moru kaniliya-kkiliyi- 

leludu-kanalitta-dorivom 
" We know of the raining up to the clouds of the banks 
made for the full family-river by the crowns of 
(subordinate) kings ; we know of the spinning ol 
the snow-mountain of the north for engraving on either 
side of it your unrivalled tiger-crest; we know of 
the wiping out of one eye traced on the picture so that 
the inimical Mukari lost one of his three eyes." 

This passage which bo strikingly recalls the 
Karikula legends recorded in the Kalihyaltu-pparani 
and which is written by a poet laureate of the Coja 
court, of the generation next to that of the author ol 
• Til- Vol V. 51 . 39. 
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the Parani, furnishes un excellent comment on the 
earlier work at this point, and settles the true meaning 
of the verse from the Pa rant. 

XII- The PeriyapurSuaw of iickkilur of the time 
of Kulottufiga II mentioiiB Karikala’s renovation of 
Kanclpuraiu in the Kaliyuga by fortifying it afreah and 
encouraging people to immigrate and settle in the new 
city : see Tirnkhirippultonda-nSyariSr Puraaam v. 85. 

XIII. The Panditaradhya c/irila, a Tclugu $uiva 
work of perhaps the early 13th century, gives virtually 
the same story as the Paraiti with slight variations and 
the relevant passage has been reproduced and translated 
by Dr. N. Venkata Ramanayya at pp. 88 -U of his 
TiPkana Pallaea and KarikSla Ct(a. * 

XIV. Tclngn epigraphy — Several inscriptions 
from various parts of the Telugu country contain the 
celebrated formula quoted above Cat ana taroruha etc. 
The earliest of these inscriptions is dated 3. 945 
(1023 A. D.) f 

An Mr. Krishna 6astri points out : “ Almost all 
the families of kings and chiefs in the South which 
trace their origin to the Sun mention KarikSla among 
their ancestors, and describe him as having constructed 
banks on either side of the river KSveri. The KakatT- 
yas of Warangal and, in lator times, the Matla chiefs 
of Cuddapah and the Sajuva chiefs of Karvctinagar 
and a number of feudatory families who intermarried 

• The leimed author comidara I ha Tahiti old ** Ilia pitufe 

in the K»Ung>mft^ramr All III- Txtnil «con-r« ander X, XI *md XII •pf'ir, 
however, m lie Mlttar than lha Pa*fif3/t/Sfa 

♦ See Df. N. V. Ramir.jyyi if. tJt. pp. 115-6, (Hew 2). Ii may ha noted Hit 
the reference nude hy tha euthor to the I'jru fragiOentjry IbcripUon of Viirn- 
ntWitya I «« one r*ferrini; to Mwkk*nji or Tnn?cn (N r o. 1 ftt pp. 109 aiu! I17j 
.% not wimniesi by ft* tnl oS the iMnption* 
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with the Vijavanagara kings of the lunar race, mention 
Karikula in their genealogy." • Again : “ In a (Telugu) 
record of the 11th century A. D. from the Bastar 
state. it is stated that a chief named Candriiditya, a 
feudatory of the NagavamSi king Jagadfkablmijana 
Maharaja Dharavarna, was a descendant of Karikula 
C5|a of the solar race, belonged to the Karfyapa gotru, 
was the lord of the river Raven and of the (historic) 
town of Oraiyur and bore the lion-crest" f 

An example of the persistence and the growth 
of Karikula legends in later times is furnished by the 
copperplate grant dated 1356 A. D. {SSke inuni/r*in?tra~ 
candraganite) of the Telugu-C3<Ja chief Bhakti-riijn 
which contains the following about Karikula : J 

* arikalastato jatah KarikulaHtatSblmvat I 

aticitraih caritraih svaih pilrvajanatyaseta yah II 

aanusTd-ganga-toyai-ranudina-mavani-palahautu- 

kramuttaih 

kHverT-setuhaudhe-nikliilu-uantpatl-nagralil- 

dagra-vestyui I 

astamblud-Bhojaraju-pnihita-maiMicilc-rbhaja- 

nam b(h)andhavTyyara 
pndangusthena bhale vilusita mabhidat-pallaven- 

drasya netram n ” 

We notice here that Ariklila, in the Leyden grant an 
attribute of Karikala, has now become the name of a 
new king, the lather of Karikala, H and the daily bath of 
the king in the water of the Ganges transmitted by the 

• F. /. XI. p.840i! 

t F. /. XU p. 338. 

J /mnw/r/ O'iaHj V. pp. 13S .id 33*. 

1 Cf. Hullncli .1 S. /. /. II 378 ■ 8 
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hands of his vassals in a new embellishment of the 
old motif of the vanquished kings working at Karikala'* 
tasks like common labourers. The etory of the loss 
of the third eye of the Pallava king is repeated. We 
may, before proceeding to discuss the interesting and 
difficult questions that arise in connection with 
Kurikalu and hus life, mention briefly the data furnished 
by literary compositions of more recent times. 

XV. The Nacacolacarita. * This work is part of 
the hagiology of Vira-^aivism. Composed originally 
in Ilaja-kannada, the work was rendered into Telngu 
verse by Posetti Liiigaijna-kavi in the fourteenth 
century. The story of Karikala which figures first in 
these ‘Tales of the Nine Colas' is thus summarised 
by the editor of the Telugn original in his preface :f 
“ While Karikala, an ardent devotee of Siva, was ruling 
the country with unrivalled power, one day lie Went 
out for a hunt in the forest on the banks of the Kiiveri 
and was resting a while in a lovely spot. Then there 
occurred a wonderful event which brought home to 
the king’s mind the great merit of the Kiiveri ; having 
witnessed it the king thought that he should ruise the 
banks on either side of the river and dig a tank and 
earn for himself the religious merit thereof. So he 
sent for his Sflmantas (subordinate chiefs) from the 
various parts of the realm for carrying out the work 
and all of them came up, with the exception of 
Hhaskara-Cola and Mukkanti Coda and others who held 
themselves back on account of their noble birth and 
other like reasons. The king undertook a da^ayalra 
(expedition) against them, conquered them and took 
them captives and compelled them to work on the 

• S tt WQiOfi'ft Mtfktntit OJ/utun p 27*. 

t AtattSAtoiftaf (M) Aniihu-patnka Pre*% Matin* (t<83> pp. 8-9. 
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construction of the bunka of the Kaveri until the task 
was completed.” Though sufficient for our purpose, 
this bald summary does but scant justice to the 
elaborate and eloquent narration of the original whioh 
includes aome stories well-known in other connections 
such an that of §iva working as a day-labourer for 
an old woman. * 

XVL The Cotatanitacarilra or the Ffhadihara 
nvlhlttnya, a work of the 16th century A.D. or there- 
about, narrates at great length the story of Kurikalas 
black leprosy being cured by hut construction of the 
celebrated Tanjore temple and even reports the very 
words of the Brhadi&aflaka, a hymn of praise uttered 
by the grateful king at the moment of his miraculous 
relief from a fell disease, t 

XVII. The $S[antaQ<Iala&atakam : Verse 38 of this 
work mentions the construction of the banka of the 
Kaveri and of a atone anicut across the river by a Cola 
king ; and a veijbS found in some mss. of this work 
purports to give a date for Karikalas construction of 
the bank, lfut partly owing to its corrupt readings, 
this verse can furnish little aid in a discussion of the 
history of Karikala. J 

XVIII. The Secvondipi)ura,iam^—& late seven- 
teenth century work, gives a story which states thut 
Karikala, the son of Parantaka, was brought by the 
state-elephant for being enthroned in the C5ja kingdom 
at a time when Upiiyur was destroyed in a sandstorm. 

• The fuiilim Tumi .lory of PHloklm-nua-Junvuidjda. 

See Tinn-iMtjil frlfim-uiy r-JIliw. 
i Set >>h/ »/ OritHto! &"*•<*: Vo). IV, n.i2* IT. 
t See, bo«e.er, T. G. Ar»vu» B tbui of. at. pf. 67 *. 

<| See tht /-'Snare led. SkMrakham PtUU, Mtdru, 1M7) Ul.ijBr.lilU 
Wlu» 91-93. 
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Ono new element in the story is that the elephant 
found the boy prince too heavy, and that to reduce 
his weight his mother was advised by a saint to make a 
mark on the soles of his feet with a piece of charcoal, 
and then the elephant lifted him np on his hack and 
carried him away without difficulty. A variant of the 
same story is givon by one of the Mackenzie mas. and 
noticed at sonic length by Taylor in hie Catalogue 
BaitonM. * 

The data thus brought together from many 
sources bearing on the subject of this study are calcu- 
lated to give an idea of the different phases through 
which the Karikula legend, so to say, passes in the 
course of centuries. The figure of Karikiila is to start 
with thoroughly realistic and historical ; there is nothing 
about it that taxes our credulity or violates our sense 
of congruity; but soon legend begins its busy work 
and there comes in much that is not only unliistorical 
and romantic, but incredible, unnatural and super- 
human. The streams of legend flow from many sources, 
in the Tamil and Telngn countries, till at last the 
figure of Kuiikiila is submerged in the sea of religions 
mythology. The legends are not altogether devoid 
of interest to the student of folklore and Jhagiology. 
For our purpose, however, it is essential that each 
incident that seeks admission into the history of 
Karikula' s life and reign must he tested very carefully 
with reference to the source from which it. proceeds 
and the general probabilities of the case. The perfor- 
mance of this task becomes doubly difficult, if we bear 
in mind the limitations to our knowledge of the general 
chronology of South Indian history. Whatever view 
is held of the age of 6angam literature — our view of 

• Vol ID. pp. 514-5. 
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it has been stated elsewhere — it should not be allowed 
to influence unduly the discussion of the evidence 
relating to particular events of Karikiila's reign on the 
lines suggested above. 

From the strictly contemporary statements on 
Karikula in the sources grouped under I and II almve, 
we learn that KarikRla was the son of llunjetcenni ; 
that, as a young man, he tell into the hands of his 
enemies who kept him in confinement and that, he 
gained his freedom by his own daring exertions ; that 
he was great alike in war and peace, and in the patro- 
nage he gave to learning and poetry ; that he performed 
Vedic sacrifices; that he fought at Vetmi where he 
wounded his Cera contemporary in the hack, and also 
defeated the Panflya king; that he renovated the inland 
city of Uraiyilr, and was muster of the sea-|>ort at. the 
mouth of the Kaveri and that his away extended over 
the Ohyar, the Aruviijar, the Northerners and the 
Westerners and the Pilndya, as well as the territory of 
the petty chiefs of the shepherd class and of the line of 
IrungovGl. Except lor the indefinite statement about the 
Westerners and the Northerners which, on its face, is u 
mere embellishment and should not be pressed fur, 
there is nothing in this account that is improbable 
and this picture of the reign may be accepted as true. 
The Oliyar, the Aruvajar, the shepherds and the line of 
Irungovcl, the Pandya and the Cera are all well-known 
tribes and dynasties of the Tamil country, und it is 
quite possible that an ambitious C’Sja monarch made 
the strength of his arm felt by them. 

The commentator NaccinSrkkiniyar, who wrote 
in the 14th century or later, says * that Karikalu's 
mother was a daughter of an Alundur Vel und that 

• TdOfftpm Por»l SB(r» 
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his wife was anollier Velir lady from NSiigur. He 
cites no authority , but considering the contemporary 
references to the Veto in Karikala’s time, we may 
perhaps accept these statements us recording a genuine 
tradition. 

Of Karikala’s children wo have little definite 
knowledge. Mr. Kanakasabhai was clearly wrong in 
making Narcoyai (the mother of £efiguttuvan) the 
daughter of Karikala. * Pandit M Raghava Aiyangar 
holds t that both Ujaiyur and Puhar were under 
Karikala and that after his death, h)B sons Manakkilji 
and Ver-pahradakkai Peru-virar-kijli became rulers 
respectively of Uraiyur and Pahar. But as he himself 
admits, there does not appear to lie any direct evidence 
either for the relationship suggested, or for the division 
of the kingdom. 

It hua been held that the father of Kariklilu J 
died .as a crown prince— a view based entirely on his 
name llanjSjcenni. Karikala’s troubles in early life, 
his imprisonment by his enemies and his heroic escape 
and even the great battle of Venni are often ascribed to 
his father's early death. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar observes 
that there arc a number ot Karikala’s predecessors 
mentioned in the &angam works ; " but. iu our present 
state of knowledge of these it would be hazardous to 
attempt arranging them on any scheme, either genea- 
logical or Ruccessional/'H Yet he says immediately 
after this : “ Karikiila's grandfather would appear to be 
Verpahradakkai Perunarkkijli ” ; and on this assump- 
tion he writes: “ Tile lather died a prince and the 

• S«e Pnotlit M. Knghara Aiyupr- StSgu({«vtm 2ni min. p. 1 M n 

t IM P . 101 

t Mr. K. V. MiwiM Aljnr ha, with N«, JCiliTul tluyTl- 

cmni (/. A. 41 p. 1471 «JiO .«n» to li»v» bwn » dlffiwnt p*iu» dtogHhcr. 

1 Amlrml Ma p. 92. 
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grandfather fell in battle and so the grandson was 
left, when quite a young boy, heir to the throne of a 
kingdom not in the enjoyment of peace. Nor were 
causes wanting for civil dissensions. Young Karikula 
found himself a fugitive at Koriir after the disastrous 
battle ill which his grandfather fell along with his 
Cera enemy- It was from here tliut he was fetched 
to ascend the throne by the state elephant, from 
Knlumalam (Shiyali)'*. Here we have a typical example 
of the blending of information drawn from history 
and legend that has played a conspicuous part in the 
treatment of the reign of this early Coja king. It is 
difficult to choose between the two assumptions 
quoted from two writers that Vcrpahradakkai-pperu- 
nsrkkijji * was the son of Karikula and that lie was 
his grandfather. The fact is that his proximity to 
Karikiila in point of time is attested by the poet 
Kalattalaiyar having composed songs both about 
him and the Cera contemporary of Karikula who 
committed suicide in expiation of his cowardice at 
Venni. If we accept the suggestion that Perunarkkijji 
was of the generation after Karikula, we have also to 
accept that the Cola war of the Ceras, of which we 
have one phase in the battle of Venni in Karikula’s 
reign, was continued in later times; and also that 
Scfiguttuvan the son of the opponent of Perunarkkijji 
was later than Karikula by a period of not less than half 
a century, and perhaps more. If, on the other hand, 
following Dr. S. K. Aiyangar's view, wo take Penmark- 
kijji to be earlier than Karikula, we are led naturally 
to the conclusion that Karikula was much nearer in 
point of time to SSchguttuvaij and perhaps his contem- 
porary. But then wc get into some new difficulties on 

■ /Warn 63. 63 u>l 36S make il clru lh»t he U It* i.me ai Pwuvipxt.Ui 
with the ira» attribute. 
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this assumption. What in the relation between Ne^lum- 
&eral-Adan who fell in the same field as Perimarkkilli 
and Pemnjcral Adan tlie opponent of KarikSla himself 
at Venni ? How long did the latter rule, if at all, und 
what ia the interval between the battle in which 
Karikalu’a grandfather fell and that of Veniji? Again 
what is the relation between Penmjeral 5dan and 
fseiiguttuvan ? Lastly, how are we to account for the 
fact that Jhe PitappadikOram which purports to be 
written in the reign of $ehguttovan mentions the 
events of the reign of Karikala as having taken place in 
some remote past? For it is impossible, in the face of 
the statements in the SitappadikSram about Karikula’s 
reign analysed under IV above, to accept Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar's pica that Karikala was ruling in Pnhar and 
was an eyewitness to the early stages in the romance of 
Kovulan and Kannagi. * The data from the Hilappadi- 
kdram and the poems of Kaliittalaiyar on the whole 
seem to favour the view that Perunnj;kkil|i came later 
than Karikala rather than before him 

The statements that Karikala found himself a 
fugitive at KoiTir after the death of his father and 
grandfather, and that he was fetched from there by the 
state elephant from Kalunialam t to ascend the Cola 
throne, rest solely on the authority of the commentary 
to Pa [a midi No. 230 (VI b). The Pa[amo{i, though it 
figures in the traditional lists of the eighteen minor 
anthologies of Sangnui poetry, is, like some others in 
that group, a work of uncertain age; and its commen- 
tary must, in any case, be a late work which can 
hardly be accepted, in the absence of any satisfactory 
evidence to that effect, as a reliable authority on the 

• See Ananl M ii* pp. SM-l am 1 P. T. Sh«i*» i\iy>"|*' TamU , pp. J7S-9. 

t ll ny tie noted, Hi pelting, tbit Ka'oroaUm may he not Shlrali, hnt 
mothei place of the tun* name mar KarUr. 
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events of the reign of Karikiila. Moreover, the choice of 
a king of critical times by the people setting an elephant 
at large and trusting to its sagacity, ia too common a 
motif in legends * for us to accept it as a historical 
fact relating to any particular king. On this view, 
there ia nothing in favour of the supposition that 
Karikula was imprisoned at Kurfir; in fact, there is no 
hint in the Pa [am oft of a man being taken out from a 
prison in Karur for lieing put upon the (ilia throne. 
On the other hand, the Pa((ir>appHl<ii, while it docs not 
disclose the identity of the enemies of Karikula's 
youth, makes it clear that Karikula not only escaped 
from the prison, but attained the throne by his own 
exertions, and in this account there, is no room for the 
elephant story. 



The evidence from the two poems in the 
PalluppHUu on the circumstances attending Karikula's 
accession to the throne seems at first sight to be some- 
what conflicting. One of them says that the war-like 
child of Uruvappahrerilaiyon (the young man with 
many fine chariots) obtained his right (to the kingdom) 
from his mother's womb, and carried the burden of the 
kingdom on hia shoulders from the time lie learned to 
crawl as a baby ( Porunar . 11. 129-38). The other alTirms 
that like the tiger cub growing up in a cage, Karikiila 
stayed in the prison of his enemies (pirar) until hia 
wounded pride roused him to action, and then, like the 
elephant effecting its escape from the pit iuto which it 
had fallen by filling it up with mud brought down by 
its tusks in order to joiu its mate, so also Karikula by 
means of wisely laid plans effeoted hia escape after 
fighting the warders of his prison with his sword, and 
attained royalty which was his by right. ( PaflinappSlai 
11. 220-227). One statement, is common to both the 



• e. g. MTJiailyuJr PurTtyun. 
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versions — that the kingdom was Karikala’a birth-right; 
for this is how, us it appears to me, the lines, My 
ragintrvndu luyarn eydi ' of the Porunararruppatjai and 
“ uru ke[u-lSyam u[ineydi " of the Pa\[inapp3lai must be 
understood. • One simple way of reconciling the two 
apparently divergent, but professedly contemporary 
versions, suggests itself easily. It is that Karikiila 
inherited his estate as a child ; that, for a time, he was 
kept out of it by the machinations of his elder mole 
relatives perhaps of collateral lines until, aided by his 
friends, lie was able to effect his escape from confine- 
ment and make himself king ; and that the author of 
one of these two poems passed over this unhappy 
incident of the king’s youth, or refused to recognise 
that he had ceased to be king even while he was in 
prison. On this assumption the enemies of Karikiila 
would be, not the Ccras or any others who were 
Htrauger8 to the C3ja dynasty, but some relatives of 
Karikiila himself. The tradition of Karikiila having 
been helped by Phjarltalai, who is described as his 
maternal uncle in the commentary on the Paljmo U 
verse 239, becomes easy to understand and may be 
a correct tradition. 

To accept some of the traditions incorporated in the 
Palamoli while rejecting the rest is, it may be remarked 
in passing, not so illogical or unsound as it may appear. 
For one thing, in rejecting the story of the elephant 
raising Karikala to the throne we are influenced by 
the facts (1) that the prince from Karflr is identified 

• Tim ingenuity ol NareinirVltlolyir dUroveri > romi« legendary mart/ 
errn lia!«, ltd hr makes (hr luggritioa the Karlklla was made to a»»it in bn 
mother'! Bomb (hr arrival of an aoiptciooi hour for hi« birth. The line itory ti 
(old la gr.it da tail of KSreeignnh in Ot P*i?,fiur3n*m and. I UUrre. of 
X*ty* *0“ o' Parlntakn ia tbr Mr P. T. Snoivaaa 

Aijaagar (To. >U, p. 338) think. that "it refers to hi* i.KarUHa'0 being the 
(oilhumod child of fJalySn " 
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with Karikala, not by the text of the PahtnoU but it* 
commentary ; and ( 2 ) thut the evidence ot strictly con- 
temporary writers is clear that Karikala’s escape front 
prison and his accession were brought about by hi* own 
exertions, aided perhaps by his friends from outside. 
Here, on the other hand, we have a fact mentioned in 
the text (not. the commentary) of the Pafamnli viz., that. 
Pidarttalai aided Karikala in winning the sceptre; and 
we also find that the identity of the king is indicated 
unmistakably by the mention of the accident from fire 
which occurred early in Karikala's life. And the new 
fact supplied by this verse fits in satisfactorily with the 
rest of the story as given by other, perhaps earlier, 
writers Whether, as the annotator says, Pidarttalai 
was the maternal uncle of Karikala, and whether he was 
the same person as the poet Irumbidarttalaiyiir of 
the Puram, are matters which cannot be settled now 
and do not have any direct bearing on the history of 
Karikiila. It should, however, be noticed that this 
verse from the Palamoli confirms the oldest explanation 
we get of the name Kari-kalan, ‘ the man with the 
charred leg,' by making it. the result of an accident 
from fire in his early life. But there is nothing to 
support the suggestion sometimes made that the prince 
met with this accident in his endeavour to get the 
kingdom. • Later explanations of the name Karikulu 
such as “Death to elephants,” and “Death to Kali" 
and the story of the mother making a charcoal mark 
on the soles of the prince to enable the elephant to lift, 
him up easily are not entitled to any weight, at any 
rate, with reference to this early king Karikala. 

The results of this discussion of the incidents rela- 
ting to the early life of Karikala then seem to be the 
following. He inherited the C5la throne as a boy; 

• /. A. Vol. 41 P 1*7. 
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illegitimate attempts were made by his relatives, lor a 
time successfully, to keep him out of his birthright; by 
his own ingenuity and strength, and with the assistance 
of friends and partisans from outside, among whom may 
have been a maternal uncle Irumbiflarttalai, Karikala, 
after some years of confinement in a prison, effected 
his escape from it and succeeded in making himself 
king. An early accident from fire which maimed him 
in the leg for life seems to be rather well attested and 
to furnish the true explanation oi his name. 

We have seen that tho strictly contemporary 
sources do not lead us to suppose that Karikala'* sway 
extended outside the Tamil country. If we may believe 
the testimony of the contemporary author of the 
I’atjinappalai, KancTpuram with the surrounding district 
of the Tondamad was ruled in Karikala’s time by a king 
called Togdniman Ijandiraiyan who iR praised by him 
as even superior to the three crowned kings of the Tamil 
land. * And yet, somehow, this evidence has been 
either generally ignored, or circumvented by means of 
fanciful hypotheses. This persistent tendency has, it 
seems, been the result of some circumstance* which 
have checked the free play of criticism on our sources. 
First, there has been a general feeling that Karikilla 
whose name looms so large in later times must have 
been a great and powerful king. Thus we are assured 
by one modem author f that Karikiila “ was certainly 
one ol the most powerful Ofija kings that ruled from 
the city (of PuhSr) and his name is even to the present 
day known throughout the Tamil country, and even in 
the Telugu districts (as) that of a great monarch who 
looked to the welfare of the subjects entrusted to his 
care and as a patron of letters. " Then, it has been the 
• U. 32 -J 
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mlc for a long time to accept all the statement* in the 
fylappadikaram about. Karikala as a contemporary 
account of the transactions of hi* reign. Again, great 
confusion has resulted from mixing up the origin of the 
family of the Tiraiyar as given by Nnecinarkkiniyar in 
his gloss on Perumkan nirupi^lni 1. 31 with another 
legend in the Manimfhalni which, while it differs in 
important respects from the story of Naccinarkkiijiyar, 
may yet have suggested to him his Celebrated com- 
ment on the origin of the Tiraiyar. However that 
may be, the connection between the Tiraiyar and the 
CBlas rests on the sole authority of Naccipaikkipiyar. 
There is nothing in the poem PerumbSn to justify this 
explanation. And even Naccinarkkimyar only talks 
vaguely of the * Cola of Nilgapattinam ' as the pro- 
genitor of the Tiraiyar and does not bring either 
Karikala or any known relation of his into the story. 
Lastly, the statements in the Cola charters and inscrip- 
tions oi the Vijayulaya line and in the Telugn Coda 
inscriptions of the 12th centnry and later have had a 
large share, on ucconnt of their persistence and univer- 
sality, in disarming criticism. It seems necessary, 
therefore, to examine somewhat more carefully the 
nature of the evidence for some of the events usually 
recorded in the history of Karikala'* reign. This may 
be done under some convenient heads: his connection 
with KSncIpuram, his Northern Expedition, his contem- 
poraneity with Trilocana-Pallava and the construction 
of the embankment of the Kaveri. 

Mr. Kanakasabhai Piilai says: • “ IIU (Karikala’s) 
kingdom extended beyond KancTpuram, which town lie 
enlarged and beautified," and even more emphatically, 
Mr. K. V. Subramania Aiyar : f M Karikala ruled from 

• Ti,. Tamil, 1 S 00 ytan «g> p. 67. 
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KancT which ho made new with gold.” Neither gives 
the source on which he banes the statement Dr S. K. 
Aiyangar is more cautious on the subject ; * apparently 
inclining to the same view, he does not commit himself 
to a categorical statement that Karikala held KancT 
or renewed that city. Under his successors KancI 
passed under the Kijjis (CSjas) as the Maaimekalai 
testifies ; but that is altogether another matter. Mr. P. T. 
Srinivasa Aiyangar writes : f “ Kanakasabhai assumes 
that Ijandiraiyan usurped tho throne of KancI during 
Karikala'a boyhood ; but as there is absolutely no 
evidence for the statement, it deserves no considera- 
tion." We agree. But he proceeds, 41 it is but a bad guess 
and no more. As Ijandiraiyan was a contemporary 
of Karikala, he must have been appointed ruler of 
KiincT after Karikala’s conquest of the place and 
continued so after Karikala’s death." So the flaw in 
.Mr. Kanakasabhai's position is not that he was guess- 
ing, but that he did not guess like some one else. 
Now all that we know of Ijandiraiyan is what the 
PenimbHf tells us. We have already remarked that 
in this poem the same poet sings the praise of 
ljundiraiyap with quite as mnch eclat as he does that of 
Karikala in the Paffi/fappSlai, and even says that the 
Tiraiyan was superior to the three crowned kings oi the 
Tamil Country. Surely, the guess that he usurped 
KancI when Karikala was a baby is by no means less 
plausible than the one that he ‘ must have been 
appointed ruler of KancT after his conquest of the 
place.’ For our part we have already indicated our 
position. Wc prefer to reject both these guesses alike 
and to treat Ijandiraiyan and Karikala as contemporary 
ruleia of neighbouring states, which is the normal 

• Atuwt! MU py. n.i anil 3M (I. 
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conclusion that flows from the facte set forth in the 
two poems in the Pattuppatlu by a single poet. * 

If Karikala conquered KancI, is it not strange that 
we should hear nothing of it in the whole range of 
early Tamil literature and have to wait till wc come to 
the late epigraphs of the Tamil and Telngu countries 
and the vague tradition of his having settled colonists 
imported from outside into the Tondainiid that is 
narrated by &ekkilar and other late writers? Except 
for the lines in the SilappadikS/an which give a high- 
flown account ol Karikiila's northern campaign up to 
the Himalayas and the presents secured by him from the 
kings of Magadha, Vajru and Avanti, there is nothing 
whatever in the early literary references to Karikiila 
to suggest that his conquests extended beyond the area 
indicated by the lines of the PaUinappiUtii summarised 
above under II (b) 

The acconnt of the northern campaign that, is 
given in the Silappadikfiram hns l>cen treated differently 
by different writers. Messrs. Kanakasabhai and 
Subramania Aiyar and Dr. S. K. Aiyangar are inclined 
to stress the fact that Karikiila was on terms of 
friendship with and received presents from the kings of 
distant countries in Northern India, and to ignore the 
military side of the expedition which is not less striking 
in the lines of Silappadikflram. Mr. Kanakasabhai 
says : t "He is said to have been on terms of friendship 
with the kings of Avanti, Yajra and Magadha. Ijrter 
poets in their dreamy eulogies of this great king credit 
him with the feat of having carried his arms up to the 

• Df. S. K. Aiya*>$ar, who hold* that Ijandiralyan wut a grandson of 
Ka/ikSU. ttys: 'This lucky author lived on to cd&rate another patron, 
lof^ojn Hiftdiraiyia of KIncT, of a later generation/ Afuitmt In # j p. 94 

f TU Tamili 1S00 ymrt ajo p. 67. See also /. A. VoL 41 p 146 7; and 
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golden Meru und planted hia tiger standard on the 
summit of that monntain which is spoken of in Indian 
legends as the centre of the earth.” But in saying tliia 
and in implying that the Kalin gallupparaui (IX) is the 
first of the 1 dreamy eulogies ’ of later poets, he has 
overlooked the direct statements in the SilappadikSram 
that Karikala went to fight in the northern region as 
he had no foes left in the Tamil country, and that ho 
engraved his tiger-mark on the slopes of the Himalayas. 
On the other hand, Mr. T. G. Aravamuthan * accepts 
the statements of the SilappadikSram as literally true, 
and makes them the basis of his learned essay on the 
oge of the §aftgam. His essay has one merit It does not 
pass lightly, as other writers have done, over the 
difficulties involved in our accepting the story, but 
faces them squarely and attempts to solve most ol 
them. It is not possible, nor is it necessary, for us to 
traverse the field covered by the essay. 

It is enough to observe that as he accepts the view 
thut Karikala and ^ehguttuvnn were close in point of 
time, + the testimony of the SilappadikSram carries with 
him the weight of an almost contemporary document. 
In fact the evaluation of the story of the northern 
campaign of Karikala which is given for the first time 
by the SilappadikSram will depend on the nature of our 
answers to three questions : How long after Karikala 
did Sengnttuvan rnlc? Is the SilappadikSram to be 
accepted as genuine, i. e., an the work of Hefiguttuvan's 
brother who renounced the world and became a 
monk ? Lastly, what is the nature of the work ? Is it 
such that all statements made in it can be accepted as 
literally truo ? We have already indicated our view 
that Senguttuvnij came at least half a century after 

• V- Hi. 
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Karikala, * if not later. Therefore even if we accept 
the Silappadtkaram a* a genuine work of IJafigo Atjiga], 
and there is no reason why we should not, its evidence 
on the reign of Karikala would not be entitled to the 
same weight as its statements on the reign of &engutlu- 
vttij. Short as the period may l>e, many legends can 
grow np in two generations. Then if we turn to the 
nature of the work, we shall find much reason to treat 
the statements in it with the utmost caution. It is 
admittedly a romance which teems with legends and 
supernatural incidents. And legends relating to the 
Cola dynasty have reached ill this work a stage some- 
what more advanced than what we find in the ' eight 
anthologies ' (ef (u-Hokai) of the Sui'igam. Thus for 
instance only the story of Sibi protecting the dove, 
offering his own flesh to a vulture, is known to the 
earlier poems; the SilappadikSram adds that of Maun 
executing his son on the chariot wheel, t Moreover, 
there is a deep political or cultural scheme underlying 
the structure of the poem. The saintly author makes 
no secret of the fact that he uses his story us a setting 
for offering a full and impartial account of the culture 
and the glory of the three great monarchies of the 
South. We cannot fail to notice that each of these 
monarchies is credited with some success or other 
against the northern Aryan kings. For these reasons 
it scemH to me that uidess we have some evidence from 
early Tamil literature independent of the Silappadi- 
kSram on the northern campaign of Karikala, it would 
lie wise not to treat this part ol the story as history, J 
And no such evidence is forthcoming. 

• Mr. P.T. Srinl.au Alyinju would pat the ioUrrtl at "ot Uni on. 
century. II aot aore." *j>. rtf. p. 374 

t'cnlo XX U. 61-6. 
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To return to Karikiila’s relation to KancT, Air. 
P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar, like ug, rejects the account 
of the Silappadikuram which makes Karikala'a sway 
extend into Northern India. But he finds other evidence 
for the rule of Kankala over the Pullava country and 
the Ceded Districts, and it is necessary to examine this 
briefly. We may remark at the outset, that though we 
may not follow him in his method, we have nothing to 
oppose to the inferences lie draws on this subject 
from the late Telugu*Coda inscriptions and the Local 
Records in the Mackenzie Collection. The exact degree 
of importance that should be attached to such belated 
testimony to occurrences in a more or less remote past 
is a matter of opinion; and there is a point, which is 
reached very soon, beyond which differences on such 
matters are hardly worth arguing about. We shall 
confine ourselves to an examination of the evidence 
cited by Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar from early Tamil 
literature in support of his view, for it is our main 
object to disentangle Karikula us lie appears in this 
literature from the weeds of legend that have grown 
so thick around him, and to determine the residue of 
authentic history that is left behind after criticism has 
done its work. 

The Word Vadavar (northerners) (in 1. 27G of the 
PallinapjiTilai} is Baid * by Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar to 
refer to the Pal lava kings of Kuncl. This is really 
begging the question, and if this vague reference to 
northerners is all the evidence that can be cited in 
support of Karikulu’s conquest of KancT, we may be 
excused for not accepting it as an established fact. We 
require more tangible evidence than this before being 
called upon to surrender the view, in our opinion the 
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correct view, that the I’allavus of South Indian epigraphy 
find no place in the early Tamil Sohgam literatim;. 
Whether the Timiyar of this literature may be Connected 
with the Pallavas of epigraphy, as has sometimes been 
supposed, is another question which is not germane to 
this discussion and need not be pursued here; parti- 
cularly because Mr. Srinivasa Aiyaugar is clear that 
they had nothing to do with one another. * It is 
significant, however, that the Tiraiyar do not figure in 
the list of Karikala's subjects in the I’a^iiiappOlai, a 
fact which, if considered together with the evidence on 
Topdaimuji Ijandiraiy all's rule at Kanci, raises a strong 
presumption that Kanci was independent of the Cohn* 
in Karikala’s time; and our point is that the mere 
mention of Vadavar in the list of C5ja feudatories 
cannot, by itself, upset this presumption. Then, Mr. 
Srinivasa Aiyuugar proceeds : “ He (Karikula) pushed 
beyond and brought under hia sway the Poduva 
chieftains, who ruled over the Cuddapah and Kurnool 
districts. The word Podnvar means herdsman chiefs 
mid must refer to the rulers of the pastoral trilies that 
inhabited the Mttllai region north of the Marudam + 
Lmds belonging to the Pullavas. The herdsmen brought 
under Karikala’s sway were Kuimmbas, like those who 
inhabit these districts even to-day, and weave the famous 
kambafi* of that region.” He also quotes Aham 141 : 
knrum-paj;ai payimim 
sdkudi-niruttu peruui-peyar-kkarikiil 
vcl purc-cSlan, 

which ho translates into : “ The famous victor, the &>|u, 
Kurikala, protected tho families of the Kucumbar who 

•ef.dt p. 401 
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tend (flocks) on tlie hill-tops. ” The questions that arise 
for consideration here are : Who were the Poduvar ? 
What region did they inhabit? Were they identical 
with the Kurumbar, and does the AhanSfturu mention 
Karikala's protection of the Kurumbar ? The Poduvar 
arc placed in the rallinappSlai Hst obviously in the 
Southern region together with the Pandya and the 
IruligovSj, and appears to refer to the Ay chieftains of 
the Tinnevelly district. There is no evidence, apart 
from the surmises about mullai and marudam, not of any 
considerable value either in themselves or in their 
present context, in favour of locating the Poduvar in 
the Cuddapah and Knmool districts. And it is very 
unlikely that the Poduvar were the same as the 
Kurumbar. But what is more to the point, the 
discovery of a reference to the Kurumbar caste in the 
lines quoted from the Aham is due entirely to a 
mistake.* The passage really meuna nothing more 
than: * The famous Karikala, the Coja (king) victorious 
in fight, who fixed up the Selkwji (lauiiliea about to 
move out or families in need of relief). ” It is very 
doubtful if ' kurumparai payirrum ’ properly qualifies 
Selkudi as it really completes an earlier clause in the 
poem. Perhaps the occurrence of the words kurum- 
parai with the hard final rai has led to the thought of 
the Kurumbar ending in the liquid consonant r. We 
thus see that the evidence cited in support of Karikala’s 
conquest of KuncI and the districts of Cuddapah and 
Kuniool is altogether valueless. 

We may turn now to consider a little more closely 
the idea briefly adverted to above that Ijandiraiyan, 

• II mutt lit aoud that *vt» Ktuttiahhai item* to have mailt lliia 
miiuha. Set f. ill. |t. 67 asd «■ *. Hii numUr o( tht AAa* \en* 140 occur. 
In tome MSS. lhoc*h On printed tut *i*n it tht number 1*1. Mr. K. worktd 
altocelHtr from MSS. and had nut More him printed texu lu*d oa a collation 
oi the MSS. 
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because lie was a contemporary of Karikala, must have 
been appointed ruler of K.ine7 after Karikitla’s conquest 
ot that place, and presumably by Karikala himself. 
Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar's view of the relation between 
Karikala and Ijandiraiyan is not without interest in this 
connection. He rejects rightly,* an it seems to us, the 
attempt to blend together the story of Kijji’s missing 
son by the Naga woman I'llivu'ai (ManimZkalai) and 
that given by Naecii|urkkiniyar, and thus to make 
Ijandiraiyan a grandson of Karikala. But in his search 
for support, to his theory of Ijandiraiyau's governorship 
of KancT under Karikala, he lights on the inscriptions 
of the Codas of the Telugii country which say that 
Karikala had a grandson called Tondamana, + and he 
says: '* Ijandiraiyan being the only known Tonduimim 
of the period is most probably this Toijdaniiiiia. ” 

Now the inscriptions to which we are referred bear 
dates in Saku 10 (7) 9 and 1146 corresponding roughly to 
A. I). 1157 and 1224. In these iuscripfiom tile history 
of the early CSjas has become a full-blown legend. 
Karikiila's father Jata-C3da was a ruler in Ayodhyu. 
One of the three grandsons of Karikiila licais the name 
Toiidamana. This name does not include Ijandiraiyan 
the distinctive part of the name of the early ruler of 
Tondaimaitdalam. The Telitgu name Tondamana is a 
late attempt to explain the name of the country by 
connecting it with that of an early ruler; similar 
attempts regarding Piimjya, Cola and Cera being three 
brothers who partitioned the Tamil land among them- 
selves must serve as sufficient guides to the proper 
treatment to be accorded to such tales. That a 
statement is made in an inscription, although it be a 
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stone inscription, is not always u guarantee of its 
accuracy ; much less can this be the case with 
statements made in twelfth and thirteenth century 
inscriptions on events which admittedly occurred, at 
the latest, in the fourth or fifth century A. D. And is it 
not curious that a talented scholar who exhibits much 
critical acumen in his discussion of the views of earlier 
writers about the relationship between Karikala nnd 
IJandiraiyan should end by accepting that very relation- 
ship, and on such evidence as this ? 

Possibly conscious, of the flaw in the position, 
Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar sets forth in quest of more 
direct evidence from the Pentmbdn Srnippail ai on the 
descent of Tondainmp Ijandiroiyaii from the Colas, that 
is, from Karikala. “ If this Tiraiyan was a chief of the 
Toi.ujaiyar." he asks, * “ how conld he huve also been 
the grandson of Karikala ?," and answers : “ This could 
huve been if his mother Was a Tiraiya (sic Coja?) 
woman." We expect to hear about the identity of this 
mother; but we do not We are told this, however: 
'• That IJandiraiyan was descended both from the &ola 
and Tiraiya families is mentioned in the Perumh hiiir- 
ruppafai (11. 29-36)”, and in his translation of these 
lines all the references to the Solan are introduced within 
brackets by Mr. Srinivasa Aiyungar without the least 
sanction from the text. Nacci|i»rkkiniyar indeed, as we 
have seen, understands the poet’s statement that the 
Tiraiyan was of the family of Visnu us implying tliat he 
came from the Cola family, and retails the story of the 
Coja prince ot Xcgapatum raising the Toyflaiyar line by 
his liaison with the Niiga maiden. But the fact remain* 
that the text of the poem only states that the Tiraiyan 
came of the line of Vi$yu. All kings ore of the line of 

• Hi. 3W-9 
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Visiiu in sonic sense. The Kauravas and the CuUikyas 
of the lunur race also claimed descent from Visnu. 
There is no compelling reason to accept that descent 
from Vifpu must necessarily mean descent from the 
Coja line. And one can hardly resist the feeling that 
Naccinarkkipiyar'a gloss at this point is itself reminis- 
cent of the Manimtkaldi story. Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
rejects the story, but keeps the comment and uses it to 
support his view that the Tiraiyan’s mother was a Colu 
woman of whose identity ho has nothing to tell ns. 
A straight literal translation of the text will show that 
it can bear no such interpretation, or at any rate, that, 
if there is nothing else to support the descent of the 
Tiraiyap from the CSja line, we shall be justified in our 
scepticism in regard to such descent. “ You are of the 
family of the sea-coloured (god) who strode over the 
broad earth and whose breast carries the beautiful 
mole ; (you arc) the descendant of the strong chieftain 
given by the waves of the self-same sen. (Your) sceptre 
is like the right-whorled cliank in its flawless superiority, 
repels injustice and administers justice; it is esteemed 
by the three (sovereigns) who with armies possessing 
loud drums guard all the beings of the wide world.' 1 

We see then that there is no dependable evidence 
in early Tamil literature on Karikala’s conquest of 
KiincT ; rather the testimony of the PfrumbGitfrruppadai 
is just the other way, that KitncT was in Karikala’s 
time nnder the rule of llandiraiyan who is not once 
stated anywhere in this literature to have Btood in 
subordinate relation to Karikiila. The first direct 
statement on Karikala’s relation to Kiinci is made by 
the Tiruvalafigadu plates ot tho Bixth year of Rajendra 
Cola 1 in the 11th century A. D., and even then the 
Other Co]a plates of the time say nothing about it. 

[* 6 ] 
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The Telugu-Coda inscriptions ore more definite and 
nay that Karikiila ruled from KancT ; according to them 
Karikula’s ancestors, and more often his so-called 
later Telugu descendants, had Uraiyur for their 
capital. * We have also the testimony of £ekkiliir 
in the I2tjl century and the much later Towlaim/tiulala - 
tatakam f telling us that Karikiila had a great share in 
the colonisation and the administrative regulation of the 
Toi|$aimafl^alam as a whole. We can only obsei*u 
that the lateness of the testimony and its conflict 
with what we learn of Karikala from the earliest 
references to him render it extremely difficult for us 
to accept theso statements as part of the history of 
the early ruler. How Karikala cume to be connected 
with the Tondaimandalara or KiincI in later times 
is quite another matter on which something will be 
said presently. 

Closely connected with this is the question of 
Karikula’s contemporaneity with Trildoana Pallava, 
besides some others raised by tho Telugn-Co4a inscrip- 
tions, and to these we may now turn our attention. 
Both Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar and Dr. Venkata 
Ramanayya have pushed the TrilScana synchronism to 
the front recently and made it the basis for the date they 
assign to Karikala. In doing so, they seek to impart a 
finality and collusiveness to suggestions made by some 
epigraphists in a more cautions spirit Mr. Krishna 
Saetri for instance, sums up the evidence on Trinetra 
as follows : { " Triijayana Pallava ‘is synonymous 
with Trilocana Pallava, Mukkanti-Pallava or Mukkagti 

• Sm •- e- v. 3 of No. K6 of 1800 aid 15 of 1017 

f Verw 97 which Mf. K. V. SubrihmJUA My ui accqils whoJ^ale, I A. 41 
p. 146. 

I A\ /. VoL X, p. « a. 
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Kaduvctti (as the name sometimes appear* in Telugn 
inscriptions). Trilocana was the mythical Pallava king 
who was ruling the Tclngu country prior to the advent 
of the Cajnkyas under Vijayuditya of Ayodhyu. In 
the mythical account of the Eastern CSJukyaa given 
in copier-plates iVom the time of Vimalilditya down- 
wards, Tril<5cana Pallava is mentioned as the king who 
opposed Vijayaditya in his victorious campaign against 
th* south and perhaps also killed him. Trilricurm is 
also mentioned in Telugn inscriptions us the contem- 
porary of the early Cola king Karikiila to whom he 
was subordinate. Mr. Venkayya places Karikala 
(and consequently Trinayana Pallava) roughly about 
the end of the 6th century A. D. * 'ITie Isvara-vamsa 
to which Trinayana Pallava belonged (as disclosed by 
the Hemavati record) is not mentioned elsewhere. 
One record from Nandaliir (No. 680 of 1907) actually 
traces Mukkanti Kadnvetti to the third eye of Siva 
(IiJvara). The Pallavas of KancT traced their descent 
from Brahma, through many Pnriinic gages, to the 
MahSbharata hero Asvatthaman." In another place, t 
he says: "From the account given in the Eastern 
CSlukya copper-plates — whatever its historical value 
may be — it appears as if five generations had 
intervened between the mythical king Vijayaditya 
and Kubja-Visniivanlhatia before the latter came 
to mlc over the Vengidesa and founded the Eastern 
Cajukya dynasty.” The last event happened in or 
about A.D. 616 and “calculating backwards for 
five generations, we arrive at. the conclusion that 
Vijayaditya of AySdhya and, therefore, also Trilocana- 

• Mr. Venhiyyu, (hough h« rtcogriiiM that TrilSrana ww » mjlhitnl Pallara 
huig. yrl pcui'icib to it KanHUl dale oo Uw auumptioni raprodurml liy 
Mr. Krishna Sattrt A. S. I. 1905-6 j>p. 1H-5 ami nn. H« l« rttj caution, 
howrv»', in hii icmuki al /. A Vol. 38 pp. 7.8. 

t £. /. XI p. 840. 
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Pallava and Karikiila, mutt have flourished about the 
end of the fifth century A.D. The history of the 
Pallavu at this period is obscure, and it is not unlikely 
that Karikala-Coja was supreme at the time and held 
the Pallava dominions under his sway.” One is amazed 
at the line of argumentation followed in the extructs 
given above ; at the same time one is grateful for the 
care with which the facts have been summarised. We 
see that TrilScana was the ‘ mythical ' Pallava king’of 
the Telugu country; he figures for the first time in 
Eastern Cujukya plates in the ‘mythical account' 
given from the time of Vimaladitya (11th century) 
downwards ; he is yet accepted as the foe of Vijayii- 
ditya, who is himself a 'mythical' king. Again, 
TrilScana is of the IiSvara-vaut&a, a fumily apparently 
different from that of the Pallavas of KEnc! ; yet he is 
accepted as the Pallava opponent of Karikala. The 
history of the Pallavas in this period is ' obscure ’ yet it 
is 'not unlikely’ that Karikala C5ja held the Pallavas 
in subjection. Lastly, it iR admitted that the historical 
value of the late E. Calnkya plates is not known ; yet 
the apparent interval of five generations between the 
‘ mythical ’ VijaySditya and Kubja Visijuvard liana is 
accepted as a solid fact, and a scheme of chronology 
built thereon and “ we arrive at the conclusion " that 
TrilScana, Karikala and VijaySditya “must have 
flourished at the end of the fifth century A.D. ’’ And 
to leave nothing unexplained, Mr. K. V. Subrahmania 
Aiyar undertakes to determine the political relation 
among the three contemporaries by suggesting* that 
“Trilocana Pallava had to meet the combined forces of 
Karikala and VijaySditya, and that the two last were 
on some terms of alliance, which are not quite plain.” 
He adds: “It is not unlikely that some of the northern 
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powers joined "no side or ilic other. In this connection 
it is worthy of note that Karikiilu is represented in the 
Tamil work Silapfadikuraiii us an ally of Avanti, which 
is Ujjain in Malvra, and us the overlord of Vajra and 
Mogodha. It looks as if Karikala whs instrumental in 
permanently settlin'; the Western Culnkyas in Southern 
India.” 

So it comes about that Eastern Calukya legends 
dating from the 1 1 tit century A.D., and dealing with 
the fifth, explain how the Western Cuhikyas * found 
a lodgement in South India in the seventh century A.L). 
Perhaps one of the unknown terms of alliance between 
Vijayaditya and Karikala was that the former should 
die at the hands of Trinetra in a fight, and that 
Karikala shonld live not only to reap the benefit of the 
alliance, but to put out the third eye of Triyctra and 
help Vijayaditya’B Western descendants to settle in 
South India! 

Dr. Venkata Ramanayya affirms:* "The evidence 
at our disposal is so very overwhelming that we have to 
accept the historicity of Trilocana and his contempora- 
neity with Karikala as genuine historical facts." f In 
saying this, he has apparently been influenced by the 
number and range of the epigraphical and literary 
references he has brought together in the schedules at 
the end of his booklet But all that is established by 
these references is that the TrilScana story was widely 

• Prof-iior L. D. Barnet! <J. ft. A. S. Oct. 10». pp. ««.«. n. 1) fc.. l.n 
hit support lo Dr. Vtokau Ramacayya'i identification of Jayaitaiia, Ri ^arl|a 
a-vJ PulikCain 1 of the Western line with VlJayXditya, Viwnardbana and 
PulakHm I of the Eastern list {&. tit) pp. 42-3. Even If these identification* 
are admitted without argument, they make no difference to th« relatione, among 
Vijaylditya 1, aod TriglUa tad KariUla which for* the subject of our 
larttti Ration. 

t * p. 25. 
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current and frequently mentioned in the inscriptions 
of many families of petty rulers in the Telugu 
country Irom the 11th century. The ubiquitous nature 
of the story which so forcibly impresses this critic is in 
our opinion a strong reason lor our not accepting it as 
history. Dr. Venkata Ramanayya is also apt to 
exaggerate the antiquity of the epigraphs mentioning 
the Trilocana-Karikiila synchronism. He says that the 
inscriptions “ belong to different ages from the 7th to 
the 13th century A.D." The only seventh century 
inscription mentioned in his tables at the end of the 
book is the Nellore record (D 2) of Ciil.ukyu Vikrami* 
ditya which, as has been pointed out already, hns no 
bearing on the subject The date of the next earliest 
record* he cites is S 864, A.D. 942, but this only gives 
the name of Trilocana and has nothing to say of 
Karikiila, and the regular series does not commence 
till a century later. The lateness of the testimony to 
the Karikula-Trilocana story, and the mention of 
Trilocana in the records of many families in the 
Telugu country, often without any relation to Karikiila, 
alike point to a conclusion very different from that 
of Dr. Venkata Ramanayya on the historicity of 
Trilocana. 

The attempt of the same scholar to prove the 
genuineness of the tradition of the Telugu-Ci*da 
inscriptions in another direction can hardly be said 
to lie more successful. He seeks to correlate the Telugu* 
Coda genealogies of the Karikila line with data drawn 
from early Tamil literature, in order to show that the 
former only repeat the Tamil tradition. First he takes 
two Telugu-Coda inscriptions dated in 6 1079 and 
& 1146 (Nos. 205 and 183 reap, of 1899) and combines 
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the genealogical information given by [them and makes 
up the list: 

Jutu-Coda 
Karililla I 
Mahimiina Coda 



Karikilla II Dasavarman Tonijamuna 

The important fact here is this: the relation 
between Karikala and Mahimana Coda is tint stated in 
the earlier record. This is admitted by Dr. Venkata 
Ramanayya himself. * As the exact language employed 
in inscription is of some consequence to the under- 
standing of the real position, it is necessary to 
reproduce it here : verse 5 reluting to Karikala con- 
cludes: hitilalamakhilam pdlatflmfaa KSncydm. The 
next verse begins : 

inasantataviha snta abhavan niahimana-coda- 

vasudhadhipateh I 
karikSU-co<Ja-dasavaroia-nfpavapi toydamanah 

dharagTsa varah || 

This verse clearly marks a distinct break in the 
succession after Karikala I, and this inscription though 
it mentions the construction of the Kiiveri banks 
knows nothing of Trilocana. On the other hand, the 
other record of about seventy years later, gives 
a long genealogy in Telugu in which most of the 
legendary figures like Kaityapa, Manu, BhagTratlm and 
Rama make their appearance, but not Jatacodu, the 
father of Karikala and ruler of AySdhya, who in his 
digvijaya conquered the Dravida-paBcaka and set up 
his rule in Uraiyur, and whose son, according to the 
• t at p. 27. 
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other record, was Karikula of fho Kaveri-lianksfame 
who ruled from KilncT. This later Telngn genealogy 
moreover knows all about the Trilocana story, seems 
to make Karikala a northern king and even introduces, 
like the Bhakti-raja plates, a Bhoja as his contemporary. 
It may be doubted whether particulars drawn from two 
such records, so different from each other and dealing in 
palpable legends relating to a distant past may, in combi- 
nation, be expected to furnish a basis for history to stand 
on. Again, though there is a clear break in the Telngn 
genealogy (1 83 of 1899) after Karikala II, there is no 
such break after Dasavarman • in the Sanskrit record 
(205 of 1899 ) which after mentioning Du&varma’s 
conquest of I’akrastra and his rule from Potiappi 
(verse 8) proceeds: nrpaaya tasya putrtbhn (t punkah) 
iaidara kiidcarah . . . . (v. 9) and ugain, ajUyata-lato 

raja satyawityaparakramah (verse 10). It in a pity 

however, that a long gap in the inscription at this point 
makes it quite impossible to decide the number of 
generations between Mahimniia and Kama Coda who is 
known to have been ruling about 6 1059 (A. D. 1137). 
But the point is that so lar as the line of micro called 
the 1 A ’ line by Mr. Venkayya f in his account of the 
Tclugu-Codas is concerned, the break occurs between 
Karikula and Muliimiina, and not after Mahimiinu’s Hon 
Dasavarman. And this should weigh as another serious 
objection to the genealogy of the Karikala line as 
restored by Dr. N. V. Ranuinayya from the Tclugu- 
Coda records. 

Ilis genealogy from the Tamil side J is even less 
plausible. He chooses the name Mavay-kijli for the 
Coja king of the Manimekalai, and sees in it a close 

• C*n/t t Dr. N. V Rmanayya »•/. Hi p. 25 

t A. R. fi. 1900. pp. 17 ff. 

t N. V. Ricuxjyyi Hi pp. 2*-32. 
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resemblance in meaning to Mahiiniiiu lie allows tliat 
Miivan-ltillis relation to Karikitlu is nowhere explicitly 
stated in the Tamil classics, but affirms that. “Tamil 
scholars are, however, ununimoua in accepting the 
ancient tradition, in accordance with which Miivay- 
kijji was the son of Karikula." There ia no such 
tradition of the relation between the two rulers and 
no unanimity of opinion among Tamil scholars on the 
subject. * Again : “ Miivan-kijji had two sons, llduiya- 
kmnaran and Tondamiiij Ijandiraiyau." lldayakniuara 
was indeed the son of the king, but that does not help 
the argument in any way ; Ijandiraiyau and his relation 
to the CCjas we have discussed before, and our author 
allows that “ some doubt may be entertained about 
this. ’ And there is yet another step in his argument. 
“ There can be no doubt about PTli Valai, the mother of 
of ToQdaiman being a Biiyn princess. 1 ler Biiya origin 
is proved by the name of her father Valai-VSnan. The 
surname Vanan is identical with Buyan. in Tamil ‘ v ’ 
and ‘ b ’ are interchangeable and the change does not 
affect the meaning. The word Viinarayar Is made use 
of frequently for Bayarayar in later Tamil inscrip- 
tions It may he suggested that ‘ valai ' is a corrupt 

form of Bali, a name which occurs in Bana genealogy. 
The Bunas ruled in Vaduga Vali or Sndhrapatha, 
which seems to bo identical with l^ikarastra. It may 
be noted in this connection that Da&varman one of 
the sons of Mahiinana Coja (Mavay-KiJJi) is said to have 
conquered this region." All our knowledge of Valai- 
Vayan is that, according to the Maaimtkalai f, besides 

• Se« Pandit M. FUphav* A.y.np.r-ft.ad icifwffmPli *nd odn. p. 10J tat > 
totally dl&rent rcconUrucliun. fly a raiiiw mi.t«k« Dr. N. V. Rjounayva 
urna (p. J9I to n«k« Dr. S. K. Aiyin*ar. whmr ( uhl«nc. lu follow,, -jy that 
UangB and Sat>Ku(|a»n »frf tii? vdhi of KailkTIt la (act. Dr. Atvaogv uys 
tl*y werr hi* Kmndsoa*. 

t XXIV I. 54 ftm) XXIX l 3. correct fom is V&Jai-VknAn, n<H-V»n»n. 
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being the father of Plli-vajai, he was the ruler of the 
Naga country {IflSkanHifn). There has been a great 
amount of n|>eculutioii on the Nagaa in recent years; 
no connection between them and the Bauaa has ever 
been suggested; nor indeed does it seem likely. The 
attempt to derive Vajai from Bali is indeed hopeless ; 
the suggested identification of the Andhrapatlia with 
Pakarastra is quite plausible ; * but, in itself, this does 
not go far to support the identification of the Naga 
king of the Mnnimekalai with an imaginary Buna king. 

The attempt to discover common ground between 
early Tamil literature of the 6angam period and tho 
late Telugn-Cmja inscriptions is thus altogether forced 
and unconvincing. -To read some of these inscription* 
with no preconceived theories to establish, is the surest 
means ol convincing ourselves that we have in them 
edifying legends pitchforked into lengthy pedigrees, 
not quite consistent with one another, but always 
meant to redound to the glory of some petty chieftain 
or other who made some little gift- And a common 
feature of these legends of the Telugu country is to get 
their ancient king down from AySdhya on a conquest, 
or on game hunting, often leading to an encounter 
with Triijetra, another mythical and shadowy figure. 
That is how TrinStra comes to be not only the 
opponent of VijayBditya and Kurikala, but the friend of 
another prince from the North, an ancestor of Velaniujti 
Gofika 111, by name Malla I, who had his capital orginally 
at Kirijupura in the Madhyadcsa. The same form of 
legend in which Trinetra figures as friend and not as foe 
appears to have been adopted, as Hultzsch remarks, t 
by the chiefs of Amariivati who boro the title “ lord of 

• tc. /. XI p. 331. 

t « / rv p. ** 
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the Satsahasra country on the southern hank of the 
river Knjiiavenga, obtained through the favour of the 
glorious Trinayuna Pallava." And wo also hear 
of a Triloeana Kitdamba about the same time * 
in the West. Karikitfa himself is in some KSkatTvu 
records a northern king coining down to the south 
on a hunting excursion, and setting up his camp 
at Kukatipura. t If we to accept all the indications 
about Trilocana’a greatness and the extent of his 
kingdom that we get from these records, he must have 
been a powerful emperor who at one time ruled 
practically the whole of the Deccan and held in his 
hand KiiucT, K5|ahasti, Ban a vase and so on. We may 
as well try and trace the true story of the lives and 
achievements of the hemes of the Mahfibhurata with 
the aid of the local legends of South India centering 
round our numerous Pancnpundava-malais, as accept 
this tale. Surely, the attempt to resuscitate legends 
so decisively rejected by the elder epigraphists like Fleet 
and llnltzscli is no forward step in tho reconstruction 
of early South Indian History. 



It is well known that not a single reference can be 
traced J in the early literature of the Tamils to the 
achievement £t>r which Karikala is most extolled in 
later times — viz., the construction of the Kiiveri banks. 
Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar seeks to get over this diffi- 
culty first by suggesting that ' this work does not seem 
to have appealed to the imagination of contemporary 
poets as much as it did to that of men of u later age,* 
and then by discovering an allusion to Karikula's 

• Kiflhon'i U*l of 8 . L liiur.., N'oi *54 4 261. 

t A. R. A. 1917 11 BO. 

J Mr. Kirukainbhu'i citation ol SOafp. X, U. 106-11. (<?. rtf. P 68) murl 
btvf b#«n due :o ww rnir.u? 
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achievement in the phraae ‘ varaippaham ’ of 11. 240-41 
of the Pontna rOrrup ipadai. lie also argues that the 
great fertility of the Kaveri valley that is attested 
by contemporary poets ‘ could have been obtained 
only if Karikula had scientifically regulated the flow 
of water in the Kaveri. ’ Even if it be conceded that 
4 varaippaham ' does not mean ' tanks and ponds ’ as 
Nacciparkkijiiyar interprets it, but the inside of the 
embankment (of the river), still it is difficult to see how 
this can be taken a9 “ an allusion " to the embankments 
said to have been raised by Karikula. Following the 
suggestion made by Mr. Kanakasabhai on the evidence 
of Upham's Rajimli, Dr. S. K. Aiyangar adopted the 
notion * that Karikala’s away extended to Ceylon, that 
he invaded the island and brought thousands of its 
people captives and compelled them to work on the 
banks of the Kaveri. The early chronicle MahScam-^a, 
much more trustworthy as history, knows nothing of 
this invasion, and yet it has become current by being 
incorporated in four successive editions of Smith’s 
Early History of India. 

The earliest mention of Karikala'a embankment 
of the Kaveri seems to be that in the Malepadu plates 
of PunyakumEra and there, as we have seen, TrinEtra 
is not heard of. The Bedirdr grant of the Gai’iga 
king BhQvikrmma of A. D. 034 f also mentions the 
embankment, but not Trinctra. Still the fact is not 
easy to explain, that if Karikiila who attained the 
trairOjyaslhiti and controlled the flood-banks of the 
Kaveri in some wonderful manner not stated (Malepadn 
plates) were the same king as is celebrated in &afigam 

• Kaiukmbtol pp. 8-9. AviaU Mu pp. 939* ; cf Upborn Sttrnl Smt, ./ 
Cry/** v,il i p 228. vol II pp. 57-8 ud Jrtff; O.o, SclioS to/ A. 0. S VoL U 
p. 213. Cs*lia C if t jer-JfuA huui, ch. 85 

t My. Auk. R&. 1925, p. 16 md So. 105. 
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literature, that literature should not betray the slightest 
trace of a knowledge of such u thing on the part of 
any of the authors mentioning Karikiila. Old stanzas 
indeed, waifs and strays coming from nobody knows 
where, do contain such allusions ; * but they can hardly 
be accepted as evidence of anything historical. The 
mention oi the event in the early Telugu-Coda plates 
from Malepadu and in the Tamil Coja plateB of the 
VijuySlaya line, and the alienee of all mention of 
Trinetra in these grunts, may suggest that this 
particular statement is entitled to greater credence than 
the somewhat later jingle carniiaiarZruha etc. And the 
trairnjyiithili of Karikiila (Malepadu) which seems to 
coincide with what we hear in Tamil literature of his 
victories against the Cera and the Puiulya is perhaps 
another consideration pointing to the same conclusion. 
On the other hand, the MalepBflu plates do not tell us 
precisely how Karikiila controlled the Hoods of the 
Kaveri; they seem to count this achievement as the 
first of a series of miracles (aneklUiSaija) which are not 
detailed. And the story grows first into an embank- 
ment of the Kaveri, then into an embankment raised 
by the hands of the defeated enemies of Karikiila, and 
lastly, when this stream of legend mingles with another 
started by the craze for Trinetra, into the elaborate 
form in which it gets standardized in the earanatarSruha 
formula and the Kalinyattupparaifi verse. On the whole 
it seems therefore best to treat the construction of the 
banks of the Kiiveri as a Karikiila myth rather than 
accept it as history. A Tamil inscription + of the 
twelfth century or ho mentions a Purakesari Karikiila- 
cojadova who raised the banks of the Kaveri. The 

•Sm Pandit M. KS t h»r, Aiyutgu'i * PmmJtgm' Sot. 778 and 77V, ill. 
S/il parporlinE »>> fi'« 1** djti of tin cmbanlreat, »nd ili« i«ond KuikSU'* 
liff-Hiiioiy In i InUf iomp.ii up (o his dralh in to> 8lid y>u. 
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only Parakesari with the Karikala title was Aditya II, 
e. A. D. 865-70 ; the inscription! of his reign, however, 
do not refer to this event. 

That in Indian conditions history had too often a 
tendency to degenerate quickly into mythology is a 
fact generally admitted and easy to demonstrate. 
The history of Ekantada Kamayya * in the twelfth 
century A. 1). is a caBc from relatively modem times. 
Karikala is an ancient name and legend has played 
upon it for a very long time. It began its work early 
as we see from the fnlappadikllTain. Whatever might 
have happened after his time, there is no trustworthy 
evidence to show that Karikala ruled at KilucT at all. 
That KancTpnram was an important place in Karikala’g 
time is clear from the Veruml^nnuppadai ; and the 
MaiiimMalai seems to imply that sometime after 
Karikala the city passed under the sway of the Co|as. 
But of the Pallavas of the Prakrit and Sanskrit charters 
nc have no mention in early Tamil literature, and the 
idea of a Coja interregnum in Kane! in the midst of 
Pallava rule appears to rest entirely on the Trilocana 
myth and the date postulated for Karikala thereupon. 
Karikala’s connection with Kunci in legend would 
appear to have arisen partly from the great celebrity 
of KancI from very early times, and partly from the 
presumption that so powerfnl a king as Karikala must 
in his time hnve held KiincT as well Further, Trilocana 
Palin va having been made the opponent of Karikala, 
what was more natural than that the city which was 
most associated with Pallava rule in the minds of the 
people should have fallen to Karikala after his conquoat 
ofTriyetra? Indeed, in considering this question, the 
possibility has often presented itself to my mind that 
there, after all, may have existed another Karikala 

• So* C,uti»r Vo). I. P« n, P . 483 fl ui.) H. /. V pp. 239 ff. 
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different from the king of the Pallipappalai, who held 
KancI and raised the banka of the Kaveri, and who 
in later times came to be confounded with his earlier 
namesake; but every time, the insubstantial nature 
of the evidence on which these facts reluting to KiincI 
and Kaveri rest, and the utter impossibility of reconcil- 
ing such an assumption with the trend of general 
history so far as it is known at present, have resulted 
in the idea of a second Kurikula being dismissed us 
untenable. 



There is some temerity involved in expressing an 
individual judgment on the events of the reign of 
Karikalu in view of the inquiries published already 
by several scholars of eminence ; the more so as the 
judgment has to be based on materials already for 
the most part well-known and used by the very scholars 
from whose conclusions it differs. But the issues 
involved are so fundamental to a rational understand- 
ing ol the trend of South Indian history, that a fresh 
examination of them in a dispassionate and criticul 
manner does not seem superfluous. I hope that all the 
help that has been derived from earlier writers in the 
consideration of the questions raised has been duly 
acknowledged ; also that my discussion of these 
questions has not been unduly influenced by my view 
of the age to which the early Tamil literature of the 
Saftgam belongs. 1 have Bought to discuss the incidents 
of Kurikiila’s life and reign solely on the evidence 
bearing on each of them, and with no preconceived 
notions as to the chronological place of Karikala in the 
history of Southern India. And my conclusion is that 
Karikala’s history is contained only in the contempo- 
rary poems of Noe. I & II among the groups in which 
I have arranged the chief sources for purposes of this 
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discussion, that group III furnishes very valuable 
corroboration on some important points and comprises 
poems either contemporary or nearly so, and that all 
the other statements that cluster round the name of 
KarikSlu in literature and epigraphy must, if at all. be 
accepted only with very great caution. On the age of 
Karikula we have reached the negative conclusion that 
the fifth century date, based as it is entirely on the 
Vijayaditya-Trilocana-KarikiUa synchronism is utterly 
untrustworthy. One wonders, in fact, that it ever 
Came to be proposed at all on such evidence! For the 
rest, the date of the king is closely bound up, the more 
so when his story is shorn of all its later legendary 
accretions, with one of the most vexed questions of 
South Indian chronology. I huve stated my reasons 
elsewhere * for holding tluit the literature of the Siu'igani 
belongs to the early centuries of the Christian era. 

We have been told, f however, that apart from the 
difficulty in fixing the age of the Safigam, there arc 
other objections to an early date for Karikiila and it is 
necessary, before concluding this study, to consider the 
validity of these objections. It has been said that 
neither the Periplus nor l’tolemy mentions Karikiila 
though they refer to much less celebrated monarch*. 
The obvious answer is that such silence on the part of 
foreign writers means little ; and it is not denied that 
some of the monarch* mentioned by these writers are 
also found in the Safigam literature which mentions 
Karikiila. Then it is argued that “ Ptolemy’s geography 
of Tamil India in the II century A. D. gives us the 
picture of a land ruled by several petty monarch* and 
not one that had been brought under the sole discus of 
a great monarch as the Tamil poems describe Karikiila 

• S« TU A */«/</>■• pp. 16 «. 

t M/. P.T. Siuitvu* Aly.ing-.il — Tamil, pp. 331-2. 
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to be. " This argument derives its plausibility from 
exaggerating the pettiness of the monorchs mentioned 
by Ptolemy and the greatness of Karikala. In spite of 
the victories that Karikala won at Venni and Valiai, 
there is no ground to believe that he hud in his permanent 
occupation many districts outside the Kaveri basin 
including Uraiyur and Puhiir, or that the whole of 
Tamil India had been ‘ brought under his sole discus' — 
an expression intelligible enough in early Tamil poetry, 
hut not necessarily, on that account, literally true. 
Lastly, it is held that “the disputations of logicians 
who flew their flags of challenge in front of their tents, 
referred to in the FallinappSlai certainly belong to an 
age when dialectics had developed, and this certainly 
did not take place even in Northern India before the 111 
century A. D. ” We have no definite knowledge of 
the early history of Indian philosophy. “ We must 
content ourselves with the belief," says Mr. Keith in 
his History of Sanskrit Literature, " that between the 
dates ol the chief upani*ads and the third or fourth 
century A. D., there proceeded an active stream of 
investigation which we have only in its final form. ” 
According to this estimate, the 3rd or 4th century A. D. 
marks, in Northern India, not the beginning, hut the 
close of an active period of philosophical investigation, 
and in the face of this considered statement of the age 
of Indian philosophy, it is hard to see any force what- 
ever in the objection raised to a date in the second 
century A. D. for Karikula. We may conclude by 
snying, once more, that our object lias not been to 
stand up for a second century date for Karikalu ; wc 
have been concerned only to show that the objections 
raised to that or any other early date for Karikala 
do not stand scrutiny. 




Ill 

SOME ASPECTS OF RURAL LIFE AND 
ADMINISTRATION IN CUl^A TIMES 

Throughout India the village was the unit of local 
administration before the advent of British rule. As 
is seen from numerous reports of the earlier adminis- 
trators of British India, the vitality of village institutions 
struck their observers as something very remarkable in 
the period of the establishment of British rule. Of the 
village organisation in the Deccan, for instance, this ia 
what Elphinstone wrote : " Though probably not com- 
patible with a very good form of government, they are 
an excellent remedy for the imperfections of a bad 
one. They prevent the bad effects of negligence and 
weakness, and even present some barrier against its 
tyranny and rapacity. Again, these communities 
contain in miniature all the materials of a state within 
themselves, and are almost sufficient to protect their 
members if all other government were withdrawn. In 
the stability and continuity of Indian village life and 
organisation is to be sought the secret of the good 
tilings achieved by India in the past in spite of an 
apparent incapacity to develop |>olitical institutions of 
an advanced character.” The study of village institu- 
tions constitutes therefore an important part of the task 
of anyone who seeks to understand ut their source the 
main currents of national life in ancient India. 

The importance of this study is coming more and 
more to be felt by students of Indian history. Con- 
siderable portions of Mr. R. K. Mookerjee's Local 
Government in Ancient India and Mr. R. C. Mojnmdar's 
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Corporal/. Life, as also Mr. A. S. Altck&r'a work on 
Villafje-Communities in Western India furnish proof of 
the growing interest in this line of study. But it inis 
not always been recognised that evidence drawn from 
one period and locality should not be blended with 
other evidence relating to other times and localities, and 
discussion has often taken the form of combining stray 
data from the Sniftis with those drawn from inscrip- 
tions widely separated from one another in space and 
time, and the publications mentioned above furnish 
some striking examples of such historical averaging. 

1 propose in what follows to offer a brief review of 
the evidence bearing on village institutions in the 
Tamil country with special reference to the period of 
Cola supremacy, say from the tenth century to the 
thirteenth. 

The earliest references of a sjxicific cliaractcr to 
village Sabhas in the Tamil land occur in the inscriptions 
of the close of the 8th century A. D. from the Panflya 
and the Pullava countries. The origin and early history 
of these assemblies is at present very obscure, although 
their general prevalence over the whole of Southern 
India including the Cera, Karnataka and Telugn 
countries is widely attested by numerous epigraphs. 
And the Ktraloipalti embodies traditions of an organised 
system of Tarakkuttam, NuttukkQitam and Perm’i- 
giittam held in the Kerala lrorn time to time tor many 
centuries till recent times. 

While editing the Uttaramerur records of ParSn- 
taka Cola, Mr. Venkayya suggested a northern origin 
for the typical village assembly, and was inclined to 
believe that it was an adaptation to South Indian 
Conditions of tile system of government by committees 
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described by Mcg&sthenes a* obtaining iu Pauliputra. 
Others have followed Mr. Venkayya’a lead and have 
drawn attention to the use ol Sanskrit terms in the 
records of the village assemblies of South India as an 
additional argument in support of the thesis. 

Although the complex organisation of the Salhl 1 
with a number of elected committees, like that typified 
by the Uttaramerur inscriptions, was unknown in the 
early centuries of the Christian era in the Tamil 
country, still the numerous references to mania m and 
podiyii in the classical literature of the Sahgaiu period 
leave little room for doubt that some form of a primi- 
tive village assembly was known at the time. The 
commentator Nacciijarkkiniyar invariably explains 
mart ram by the words urukku natfutayellBru-mirukkum 
vtaratladi, meaning the open place in the centre of 
the village where all people meet under die shade of 
a tree. And some references in the Puram to the magram 
(Nos. 46 and 220) make it clear that it was the place 
where justice was administered. In Pu[am 46 we have 
an interesting situation. The Cola king Kil|iva|ava|j 
doomed the sons of his foe Malayamai) to be thrown to 
an elephant. When the sentence is to be executed, a 
poet intercedes oil behalf of the youngsters and appeals 
to the king’s mercy saying * that a strange fear lias 
taken possession of those tender youths as they stare in 
bewilderment at die martru. Here the sianru is the place 
where public punishments are inflicted. Again, Puram 
220 is a lament of Potliyar, a close friend of another 
Cola king, at the sight of the manram of ancient 
Uraiyur bereft of its king who had for some unknown 
reason given up his life by starvation, f Here we got a 

• U 5-S of P.r*n2.aru So. *6. 

t A pumice inkicgoul to tat dlBfrenl from (lit iailMa*a of t!x Jeiru- 
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clear indication that the king used to go to the manrant, 
apparently to administer justice and to do other 
public business. It must be noticed that in both these 
instances it is the manram of Uraiyur, the Cola capital 
of the time, that is mentioned ; and except the employ- 
ment of the same word to describe the open meeting- 
places belonging to other towns and villages, we have 
little direct evidence of the existence, nature and 
working of local assemblies of a popular character in 
this early period of Tamil history. Nevertheless, 
popular gatherings of a social and religious nature in 
the manram of every locality are known to have been 
a regular feature of rural life, and the manram was 
undoubtedly the scene of song, dance and other social 
amusements. As the modern distinctions between the 
political and oilier aspects of social life found no 
expression in the organisation of a more primitive age, 
it seems legitimate to infer that matters which we are 
apt to consider political or economic, like the settle- 
ment of a civil dispute, the punishment of crime, or 
the purchase and sale of land, must have also 
engaged the attention of such popular gatherings in 
each locality. 

It should, however, be observed that nowhere in the 
formal descriptions of Tamil polity such as we have in 
the Rural do wc come across any cleur references to 
the village and its institutions. The Kura( in fact knows 
only of the learned SabhS *. The commentator PurimS- 
lalagar makes it the king’s Sablrfl ; but the word ' ami ' 
seems to have a more general application as is seen 
from some of the couplets in the sections thereon. 

On the other hand, there are clear and unmis- 
takable traces of die existence and the active 

• See leiiioti os iiul aMi-jtiijOuitl 
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functioning of SabhSi in Tillages in ftgvedic India. 
In a recent study on the economic and political 
conceptions in the {igveda, the evidence on the matter 
is summarised as follows: 

" Each town and each village possessed a 
building where were held meetings of the tribunal 
under the presidency of the madhi/ainHii who punished 
crimeR and presided also at the meetings of Vedic 
Indians in their recreations.” * 

The essential duty of the SabkB was to administer 
justice. It is worth noting that almost every inscrip- 
tion in Southern India which mentions a village 
assembly also makes reference to a tnadfitfoslha of the 
village, and that administration of justice formed one of 
the principal duties of the assembly. It would thus 
appear that the village assembly of later historical 
times in the South was, far from being the result of 
a single line of development, northern or southern, the 
complex product of the interaction of both southern 
and northern, Tamil and Sanskrit, influences. 

Turning now to the evidence from C5la inscrip- 
tions, there appear to have been different kinds of 
village assemblies corresponding to differences in the 
nature of the villages concerned. The SabhB strictly so 
called was the assembly of purely Brahman villages 
(Brahmadtyos) which usually had names ending in 
Calurvlditnahgalam. We know more of this class of 
villages and their administration than of others. The 
other classes may therefore be briefly noticed before we 
return to a detailed consideration of the Brahmanical 
SahkSs. Many villages appear to have had an assembly 
called Or. So far, we have not come across any 

• H. C JotJtf— Cmaf/uw Euntmi^au H Pt/Ufmi Daw L'Mt Amitm 
ft Afrit Lt Rigwda p. 79. 
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evidence on the details of the organisation of this 
type of assembly. It appears to have been a kind of 
primitive gathering of the local people, the descendant 
ot the earlier Tamil monram , in which people met to- 
gether and managed business somehow without any act 
rules or formal procedure. 

In some instances the fir existed side by side with 
the Sabhtl or the MahStabhS. Thus, one inscription 
loom Tiruviilai'igitdn, Tanjore, * speaks of both the 
assemblies of the village, namely the AfahSsabhS and 
the f r, agreeing to a scheme to delimit the extent of 
lands enjoyed tax-free by the local temple. In like 
manner, the SabhS and the Vr of Tinivadandai together 
accepted two endowments in favour of the local 
temple, t In one instance, the fir of Tiiuvadamlai 
alone accepted an endowment without reference to the 
sister body, the SaWiS. J 

Then we have examples ot a group called 
Xagorattfir performing functions very similar to those 
of the SabhS and the Cr in other places. The 
Kagarallur were apparently assemblies of mercantile 
groups which went by the generic name Nagaram. For 
instance EyirkStfattu no go ram KSncipuram. 

Then wo have the NSfpSr, people of a nuilu, which, 
as is well-known, was an administrative division larger 
than the village but smaller than the mandalam. There 
is a clear reference to the assembly of the TiruvalundBr 
nSdu through whom a whole village was granted to a 
temple by the king. ] 

* 88 of 1926. 

t 5. /. I. Vol IU. No* ISO 186. 
t 268 of 1910 
1 100 or 1926 
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LaBtly we have reference to assemblies of the 
people of a whole mandalant. An inscription from 
Littlo Conjeovaram * states that the assembly of the 
people of .layaiigon^a-Coja-niandalam granted a partiul 
remission of taxes on several classes of land in the 
district under their control. 

Attention may be drawn here to the striking 
analogy between two of these terms from the Tamil 
inscriptions and the words Paura and JSnnpoda which 
have attracted attention after Mr. Jayaswal stated 
his theory that these were constitutional assemblies 
intended to limit the sway of autocracy in municipal 
and provincial administration. The expressions A5(f or 
and XugarattUr are strikingly analogous to Janapada 
and Pmira respectively ; in fact, no better rendering 
into Tamil of these Sanskrit terms can be imagined 
And the evidence of the Tamil inscriptions is conclusive 
that the Nadu and the Sagaram were corporate organi- 
sations of some sort which performed definite duties 
and enjoyed the privileges of autonomy. There is also 
literary usage in support of our view of the relation 
of these Tamil terms to their Sanskrit analogues. 
Thus what the celebrated annotator ParimSlajagar 
calls nu[[ui>j>adai f will be seen to correspond to what 
Kuutilya calls and describes as JSftapadam. 

Rut the analogy between these two seta of terms 
cannot be pressed far, as there seem to be no terms in 
the Sanskrit lituruture on polity corresponding to the 
other bodies known to Tamil epigraphy. 

In the Perungadai, a Tamil version of Gunudhya'a 
BrhalkathB, wo have a significant statement that, on the 
occasion of the birth of Naravaga (Naravuhana), among 

• 556 of 1919. 
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those who took part in the festivities were : l * the SabhS 
dear (to the king), the five great kuhn, the Xagaram 
and the K3du." * As the SabhB of the king is here 
distinguished from the Nngaram, we may conclude 
that the latter was more likely a professional corpora- 
tion of merchants than an urban assembly for general 
administration. It may also bo noted in passing 
that the “ five great ktt[u3," which some writers hold 
to have been a popular council of representatives, are 
best understood in the present context as ceremonial 
groups in personal attendance on the king on important 
occasions, f 

We may also note that in the I'allava charters 
we get some clear information about the Kudu and its 
role in the general administration. The Kaiiakudi 
plates of Nandivarman Pallavamaila have at the 
beginning of the Tamil part “ Kon-olai, yRndiru- 
paUiraadnoadu , umikkfl{tukkutlaUu nB[[aruhganka,"— 
“ Royal order, year 22nd, may the n-T'fflr of the 
V rruHSItu-kkril^am also see." A few lines further on, 
we have a clear statement J that the members of the 
N3$u (nSlJom) saw the royal order and assigned lands 
in accordance with the wishes of the iVSlfw-Wyanin 
who may have been either the headman of the Nadu 
(assembly) as Hultzsch understands it, or possibly a 
royal official placed over the administrative divison. 
That the NBdu was an organised assembly of a more or 
less popular character is strikingly indicated by the 
phrase NBt{ai-kkZlti-nila-nadappitlu etc., of the Udayen- 
diram plates of Ilastimalla. 

• 11 37 8 of V a " fthinuaanvaiyum - »Bnp»rutf >Iavum. cogaiamuai 
iS^uni • lo*ukoii4^4.' 

t Sf® my n*4y» pp. 32-3 

\ s. i /. n. So. ti u. nw.lL 

1 s. /. /. n. So. 76, U S6-7. 
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In the present state of our knowledge it is very 
difficult to say what the constitution of these different 
assemblies was like, what (specially with reference to 
the assemblies of the nudu and of the tna^jalam) the 
exact sphere of their duties was, or what procedure 
waa adopted at their meetings. One thing, however, 
is clear, that the assemblies other than SabhSt do not 
Stem to have amounted to anything other than general 
meetings of the people concerned. This doe* not 
apply, of coarse, to non-territorial bodies of the nature 
ot guilds and military clubs of which we say nothing 
here and to which admission was regulated by con- 
siderations of a different character. The general 
assemblies which played a more or less prominent port 
in the administration of the country appear to have 
included all the classes of the people without distinction 
of caste, except in Brahmadeya villages. Mr. Altckar is 
obviously wrong in assuming that all village assemblies 
in South India were governed by rules similar to those 
laid down by the SabhS of Uttaramerur. * It may nlso 
be noted in passing that sometimes the assemblies of 
different places and of different types appear to have 
come together for the transaction of business. Thus 
the SabhH of Tirairaur and the Nagaram of Tiruvidai- 
niaradur met together with some other authorities of 
the temple of Tiruvidaimarudur to make arrangements 
for the preservation of ancient endowments to the 
temple engraved on its old walls which were to be 
pulled down to renovate the central shrine, f 

To return to the Sabkas and Brahmadeya villages 
where they obtained. The earliest instance so far 
known of the constitution of a Sabful is that contained 

• Sra his VMlfi CtmmmHiu m H'otirn /WO. p. 123. 
t 1« of 1907. 
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in an inscription of the 35th year of Slogan Sadaiyan, 
Circa A. D. 300, which records the settlement 
(xmutiihai) urrived at by the Mahasabltii and introduced 
by the following words: Ka\akkvdi - /ira/imadeyam- 
milnanilaina/iiir mah8tahhait/i>m - yerunguri - mrri in 
goianlhannttu • H ntjhjirundu ivi'ur ma/i~isaUiaiy<~»n kudi 
manruduvadanukku-ceegda r i/avaslhaigd cadu — 

“ We, the (members of the) Mahasabhii of Mann- 
nilainallur, n Jtrahmadeya in Kalakkudi-niidn. sum- 
moned the great assembly by beat ot drum, * met at 
6rl Govardhana, and made the following settlement 
(of procedure) for the transaction of business at the 
meetings of the Mahasabhii of this place." 

From this it is clear that the Afahasab/iS of this 
place had been in existence before the new settlement 
was arrived at, and what is even more remarkable, 
that the new rules and restrictions introduced for the 
working of the Sabhfi were made entirely at the initiative 
of the Sabhii itself. There is at any rate no evidence of 
royal initiative or sanction for the constitution so 
adopted. Another noteworthy feature of this inscription 
is that it contains the earliest reference to vdritjam in 
the words: “ mulue- cirdvanai- ilUiddrai tcaikaippa{{a 
i 'ariyamum irandapperdddr - ugamm," meaning, “ those 
who do not have full shares (cirSuanai) shall not be put 
in charge of any kind of ivriyam + The passage is 
not easy but it appears as if the variyam in this inscrip- 
tion was some kind of duty to be performed by a single 
individual rather than by a committee. This view 
receives support from an inscription from Sncindrani 
of the 15th year of Rajariija I (999 A. D.) which has: 

• *• lo proclaim by beat ot dram. A'lirl and /V runptri often occur 

in Iswrijifont, and arc umaUy onderrtood i, • awmMy' aod ' pea numbly 
OiK it »t TuUl Km* carreipanding 10 -iflAU and .MaUraMS. 
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“ Slbhaiydm taicca mriyar irucarum karaiiatlHiium /;wli 
deoaktlriijam ieycadakavum " i.c., “The two cu riyar 
appointed by the members of the SalJtil uml the 
Karaiinltilfi shall together look after the temple affairs." 

The next instance of a detuiled constitution of the 
SahhH known to us is contained iu the celebrated 
Uttaramallur inscriptions. It is doubtful if the consti- 
tution of UttaramerHr, to use the more ancient name of 
the place, was adopted at the instance of the king or 
had his approval. The only thing that is certain is that 
a royal officer was present in the assembly on both 
the occasions when it discussed und settled its own 
constitution- Later Cola inscriptions Contain specific 
examples of royal orders communicating certain rules 
to regulate the qualifications of the members and the 
conduct of the meeting of the Sibhl. * But all these 
instances establish one point beyond doubt, that euch 
villuge had its own separate constitution. Though the 
type was more or less the same, the details varied 
considerably, and the assemblies often changed their 
constitutions in the light of experience. 

Uttarumcrur for instance would appear to have 
had a much less elaborate constitution in the 
Piillava period f than it adopted under the Cola ruler 
l’arantuka I. As is well known, in the reign of this 
Cola king, the rules of the assembly underwent two 
revisions in the course of two years. We may, there- 
fore, conclude that although the type of constitution was 
to some extent fixed for the SabhSt of the Brahmadcyas, 
still in details such as the age and qualification of the 
members, the number of committees into which the 
Subhii was resolved and the method of choice to thcBe 

• f. g., 148 of 1927 and 120 o( 1928. 

t cC. 61 of 1893 of about 7K. A. 11. 
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committees, there must have been differences from 
village to village. In the reign of Bajaraja the Sahha 
of Tenncri (Chingleput) for instance laid down * that a 
knowledge of the mantraR was essential not only for 
aervice in the village-committee* but for Saiha- 
TmrraKjollutal which acoms to mean taking part in 
the deliberations of the assembly, t * requirement very 
similar to that contained in the Mauflr record of 
Maraji Sa<3aiyaji. 

It may also be inferred that under the Colas the 
village assemblies were brought under a closer super- 
vision by the central government than at any other 
time. 



• Ttw word* ictwly *np!oyed ire—" mantra - brthmiT.irn vuIBify 
yTriyiSey^lrSknvum ,ibhtrfix*£<dlovSrX«ivoin " 

t Noi.2*0in4 2*1 of 1923. 




IV 

THE SABHX OF NXLOR 

We shall study briefly tho practical working in the 
Coja period of the assembly ( Sabha ) of one of the 
Brahmadeya villages of the Tanjore district This study 
is based on the evidence of contemporary inscriptions 
which give interesting details of the economic and 
social life of the village and of the part played by the 
assembly in it. The name of the village as it occurs 
in the inscriptions is fsalfir, a Brahmadeya in ^crrlir- 
kii[ram in tho K^atriya-sikhamani-vajanadu, a name 
applied to N.E. part of the modem district of Tanjore. * 
In a comparatively early Rajakcsari inscription, the 
village is called l’alaiyasembiyaR-mahadiivi-catnrvcdi- 
mangalam on the Bouthem bank, apparently of the 
Kiiveri. In later inscriptions the village gets another 
name as well, and that is VSnavan - miidtvi • caturvedi- 
maiigalam ; f it is not possible to say if this mime 
is derived from that of Parantaka II Sundara Coja’s 
queen VSnavanmahadevi who is known to have 
performed suttee on his death, or from that of some 
other Cola queen ; it does not appear in records till 
late in the reign of Kulottunga I. The village has 
been identified, very plausibly, with Tiru-Nalur-Tiru- 
mayaitam of the hymns of the great Saiva saint 
Tirujnanasambandar. J This identification gains support 
from the name of one of the temples repeatedly 
mentioned in the inscriptions, viz., Tirumayanam-udaiya 

• S. /. A VoL U, Intro iu *1. 

t No. 317 c! 1910 oJ ytu 3 of Kulin nam. in No. 370 

of 1910 

X By Mr. H. KraSuu Suta in A. K. 19U n. 17. 
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Paramnsvamin. * Tlie name of the village from which 
these inscriptions come, Tinimeyfiaimm, is a palpable 
conniption of the more ancient fonn Timmuyaiiftm ; 
and the occurrence of this name with Nalur in our 
records leaves no room to question its identity with 
the shrine celebrated by Sambandar. It is situated 
within ten miles to the S. K. of Kumbakonam. + 



In point of time, the inscriptions range over a 
period of nearly three centuries and half from the 
second regnal year of liajakesari Aditya I, the father 
of Pariintaka I, c. A. D. 880, to the seventeenth of 
Riijaraja III, J c. A. D. 1233; and the series gives 
us a fair insight into the kind of work that occupied 
the assembly from time to time during several genera- 
tions of Coja rule. It is best to arrange some inscrip- 
tions from the series in chronological order and give a 
brief indication of the contents of each before offering 
a few remarks on the salient features of village life and 
administration reflected in these records : — 

(1) 321 of 1910— Aditya I, 2nd year-The 
Assembly described as Hhattapperumakka! • uljittu 
pcruiiguripperumakkalom borrow 2B kiis'u from the 
MfUastlmuattu-mahadeva, and in return assign the right 
of collecting angSdi-kkuli at prescribed rates from stalls 
opened in the bazaar of the temple (S. I. I. Ill, 90). 

(2) 320 of 1910— Aditya I (?), 7th year— Gift of 
land by the Assembly of Tenkarai Palaiya-sembiyan- 
mahadcvi-caturvedimahgalam . 

(3) 327 of 1910— Parantaka I, 4th year— The 
Assembly of Akkirama-kotta-caturvedimaiigalam, a 

• SIS of 1910. 

+ No. 1M In ihe »■' l,jr Mr. V. T. Sabrunanu Plliil « Madias 

mi.) 

: Ml lad 332 of 1910. 
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Brahmadcya in Tenkarai Ti runaraiy iir-n u , makes a 
gift of land to &amapare.4varattu - Peruroan -adigal. of 
the Nalur temple. 

(4) 319 of 1910— Parantaka I, 6th year— Sale 
of land by the Assembly of Nalflr. 

(6) 312 of 1910— Parantaka I, 15th year— Sale 
of land by the Assembly of Nalur. 

(6) 316 of 1910— Parantaka I, 15th year— Sale 
of land by the Assembly of Nalur. 

(7) 328 of 1910— Parantaka 1, 16th year. Gift (?) 
of land by the Assembly of Xrfir-cceri, u Brahmadcya 
in Tirunaj;aiyiLr-ni<]fl, to the temple of Tirunutyunum 
in Nalfir. 

(8) 309 of 1910— Parantaka 1, 22nd year— Gift 
of 90 sheep for a lamp. 

(9) 318 of 1910— Parantaka, Year lost— Sale 
of land by the Assembly of Nalur. 

(10) 330 of 1910— Riijaraja 1, 15th year— Gift of 
twelve Ila-kkasu for twelve lamps by a merchant 
of Nalur named Tiruniivukkaraiyan to the temple of 
Tirumayaijattu- paramesvara. 

(11) 326 of 1910 — Rajaraja I, 23rd ycar-Gift 
of land for maintaining a lamp in the Visnu temple 
Tirunurayana Vigiiagar of Nalur. A meeting of the 
Assembly of Nalur was held at the big hall called 
Gagijaradittan. 

(12) 322 of 1910— RujarSja I, 24th year— Gift of 
land to a temple by a merchant. A meeting of the 
Assembly of Nalfir in a hall called Rqjnrajafi in front 
of Samapareovara temple. 
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(13) 308 of 1910— Riijaraju I. 24th year— A lease 
of land. A meeting ut Vayyakkanur-anibalam of the 
Assembly of Nalflr, a BrahmadGya in 6errur-knn;am. 

(14) 310 of 1910 — Uujendra Cojadeva, 24th year. 
Mentions ^tiTilr-kiirram. 

(16) 331 of 1910 — VirarajGndra CoU, 7th year— 
Two lamps by a lady to the temple of Tinimuyiiuani- 
udaiyar. 

(16) 313 of 1910— Kulottuhga CojndSva, 30th 
year— Two lamps to Tirumayilnam-udaiya Paramu- 
svamin. 

(17) 323 of 1910 — KulSttuiiga Cojadeva, 43rd 
year— Sale of land by the Assembly to an individual 

of Vanavan-miidevi-caturvedimttiigalam. 

(18) 317 of 1910 — Vikramacojadcva, 3rd year— 
Money endowed for a lamp. Nalflr is also called 

Vanavap-madevi-caturvedimangalam. 

(19) 332 of 1910— Riijaraja III, 17th year— 
Ucgisters a decision of the Assembly of Nulur alias 
V'anavan-mahiidevi-caturvedimahgalam which met 
under a tamarind tree. All people who violated the 
decision that no one should do anything against the 
interests of the village or against the temple of Tiru- 
mayaiiam-uduiyar and similar institutions were declared 
to be yrQma-dr/jhins and were deprived of certain 
privileges of a social and religious character. 

There seems to be a rather large gap of over a 
century in these inscriptions between Vikrama Cola 
and Rajaraja III. We are uot able to explain this 
satisfactorily at present. 

The first thing that strikes us in looking over these 
inscriptions is their pre-occupation with templeB and 
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religious charities. The inscriptions themselves are 
engraved mostly on temple walls; and they generally 
register endowments of money, land or cattle for the 
maintenance of lamps and festivals and other means 
of securing religious merit for the donors or their 
friends and relatives. This common trait in our 
inscriptions has led scholars sometimes to nnderrute 
their importance in the Btndy of social history and 
to brush them aside as a mass of dull and dreary 
narrations of puerile transactions. This tendency is 
apt to grow if scholars have to depend on bald and 
occasionally inaccurate summaries of these records, 
without being able to examine elosely the texts them- 
selves. But even the published summaries, if carefully 
used, can tell us a great deal that is interesting and 
important about the social and economic life ol the 
country in the past.. 

Thus our inscriptions contain references to no 
fewer than six different shrines in the village, and 
these include Yaisnavu as well as Saiva deities. The 
names of these temples are ( 1 ) Plasapurlsvara from 
which come Nos. 308 and 309 of 1910 ; (2) Vannak- 
kauar-aiubalam where the assembly met once in the 
24th year of Rajaraja 1 (A. D. 1009) for leasing out 
some land ; (3) Sama pares vara, the Mahadeva temple 
which gets some land from tire assembly ol a neigh- 
bouring village and in front of which there was a hall 
called Rujarujan in which the assembly of the village 
held a second meeting in the 24th year of the king 
after whom the hall took its name ; (4) Tirumayunam- 
udaiya Paramaavamin also called Mfilasthiinattn- 
mahudeva in the inscriptions and represented to-day 
by the JnSnaparamesvara temple on whose walls are 
engraved most of the inscriptions listed earlier in this 
paper ; (6) Agaatlsvaram-udaiyar temple which received 
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h gift of land in the reign of Parakesari-varman 
RajendracSiadeva • and lastly, (6) TirunSrayana 
Viunakar containing shrines of (a) LaksmTrSghava- 
devaf and (b) Kf*na of the butter-dance (Vengaik- 
katt54aki!|ra-5lvSr). The presence of so many temple* 
undoubtedly added to the fullness and gaiety of the 
social life of the place besides contributing to the 
economic well-being of its inhabitants by the various 
opportunities for employment it must have offered to 
them. One inscription tells us for instance of the 
provision made for the maintenance of persons for 
playing on the Vlija (lute) regularly and for reciting 
the Vedas and the Srlrudram. The supply of oil and 
ghee for lamps, of flowers for daily worship and for 
special occasions, and the provision of all the other 
requirements of the temples must have furnished 
constant and secure employment for many persons. 
Very often endowments took the form of gifts of 
land to the temples, and the cultivation of these lands 
at more or Icbs favourable terms of lease under the 
supervision of the village assembly formed no incon- 
siderable feature of the economy of rural life. And 
when new construction* were undertaken or old ones 
renovated, the people must have hud exceptionally 
good opportunities of employment suited to their 
abilities and tastes. In all those ways the temple is seen 
to have been the nucleus round which clustered the 
daily activities of considerable sections of the people 
in its neighbourhood. 

Nal3r-Tirumayanam being a Brahman village, a 
Brahmadeya or caturvedimaftgalam, its assembly took 
the form of the SabhS. It may be noted in passing that 
a caturvedimaftgalam need not necessarily have 
• No. 314 of 1910. 
t No. M3 of 1910. 
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included, as its name may be taken to imply, Brah- 
mans representing eucli of the four Vedas; calunfifi 
must, it seems, be taken to be the Sanskrit form of 
nSnmaraigon meaning simply a Brahman. And to the 
form caturvedimafigalam was usually prefixed the 
name of some king, queen or other distinguished person 
whose benefaction led to the establishment of the 
agrahara, or a part of it; and in Coja times these names 
were undergoing frequent changes. We have apparently 
no information in the inscriptions about some important 
aspects of the working of this particular Sabhil. We do 
not know whether it functioned through standing com- 
mittees and whether, if it did, there were any special 
qualifications governing service on such committees. 
In the absence of information to the contrary, it is only 
natural to assume that all the Brahmans of the village 
were members of the Sabhil and that the entire SabkS 
attended to all the business that came before it. 

We notice that the assembly did not have a fixed 
meeting place and that it met in different places at 
different times. The place of meeting is not always 
recorded ; but two inscriptions * tell us of two meetings 
in the twenty-fourth regnal year of Rajaraja I, one 
held at the temple called Vaiujakkanar-ambalam and 
another in a hall called after the king in front of the 
Samaparesvara temple. One is tempted to imagine 
that the hall Called after Rajaraja was built in front of 
perhaps the largest temple in the villago — this temple 
receives a gift from a neighbouring village t — to servo 
as u permanent meeting place for the assembly. 

Once, however, in the reign of Rajaraja III the 
assembly met under a tamarind tree (nammur-pa\idaneri- 
ppulitfidi). This could not have been due to the 
• Nm. 13 «nJ 13 «bovc. 
t No. 3 »bovc. 
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absence of a more suitable meeting place; for wo have 
just seen that this was not ho. We shall revert to this 
question presently. 

Turning to the functions of the village assembly, wo 
have to observe that until a critical study is made of all 
the texts of the inscriptions heaving on this subject wo 
shall not be in a position to formulate general conclu- 
sions of a trustworthy character. In dealing with 
individual assemblies, however, wc can make note of 
what seems to be of striking importance in their working, 
in the hope that when a sufficiently largo number of 
these institutions have been studied in a similar manner, 
some conclusions of a general character may emerge 
from such enquiries. In this respect the very first ins- 
cription in the list given above, which belongs to about 
tho end of the 9th century is very noteworthy as we 
see from its published text. The assembly is called 
HnatUi-pperumakkaj-ujlitta Peruiigori-pperumakkaj. i.e., 
“members of the Great Assembly including the priests 
of the temple." What accounts for the special mention 
of the Bhattas? We can hardly suppose that they were 
not ordinarily members of the assembly and tliut they 
attended one meeting of that body for special reasons ; 
for if our view of the composition of the general 
body of the assembly is correct, the Bhattas being 
necessarily Brahmans must normally have been entitled 
to sit and take part in it. The reason for their being 
mentioned separately must then lie elsewhere. It may 
be that, as we learn from the details preserved in 
Uttaramerur inscriptions of Parfintaka, the Bhattas hud 
some special functions in the assembly. But we know 
what these functions were in Uttarauierur ; they related 
mainly to the elections to the vSriyarm or committees, 
and we have no evidence tluit the committee system 
obtained at Naliir. Or possibly, the reason lies in 
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the nature of the transaction recorded. For what 
happened at. that meeting wax this. The assembly 
took 25 IcSSu from the treasury of the temple of 
Muliuthaiiuttu-mahudevu and in return made a perpetual 
assignment of a shop-cess (akgU-ii-ikuli) to the temple. 
Therefore one of the temples, in the village was a 
party to the transaction, and the specific statement that 
the particular session of the assembly was attended 
by the Bhuttaa is apparently intended to imply that 
the other part)' to the transaction was adequately 
represented in the assembly. The transaction itself 
constitutes an interesting specimen of the financial 
arrangements prevalent at the time. There is some 
urgent public work such as the muking of a new road, 
the digging of or repairs to an irrigation tank — we do not 
learn what exactly it was in this case— which it is the 
duty of the village assembly to provide for and which 
it cannot meet from its normal resources ; it raises a 
loan from the neighbouring temple which has a treasury 
us full as the people are pious, and as the assembly 
does not expect to be ever in a position to repay the 
principal amount of the loan, it makes some arrange- 
ment, in this case an assignment of the Bhop-cesa, by 
which the interest due every year is secured to the 
creditor temple. It is a pity that wo are nnable to form 
an idea of the rate of interest on this loan ; for though 
we are given particidars of the rate at which tire cess 
was levied, we have no means of forming even A rough 
idea of its annual money-value. Again it is clear that 
a cess which, like the present one, was collected in kind 
at the rate of so much per kdiu of sale-proceeds (kSSin 
vai I na[i) of some articles, so much per heap of others 
sold in heaps, and so such per unit of yet other articles 
sold by weight or number,— such a cess must have 
varied considerably in its annual yield and there must 
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have been a large measure of goodwill on cither side 
for such a vague and indefinite financial arrangement 
going through without u hitch. 

We find further that the Sabha often Bella land 
(4-6), leases it for cultivation (13) or makes gifts (2) of 
it. Similar powers are exercised by assemblies of other 
types like the fir, and Nagaram. As it ia not possible for 
auvone to give away or sell what is not his own, we 
have necessarily to conclude that there was some 
land in the village which was held and administered 
in common by the whole village besides the individual 
holdings of each household in it. In one instance 
the SabhS sells some of its land to an individual in the 
village (17). Lastly, we find that in late C5la times, 
in tlic reign of Rajaruja 111, the SabhS of Nalur met 
under a tamarind tree outside the village. So also did 
another SabhS (Brahmadosam, N. A.) in A. D 1044 * 
At that meeting the Sabha sold some land to a Senapati 
who was the brother of Viramahaduvi. Thu queen had 
died perhaps committing suttee we are told that 1 she 
entered the Bupreine feet of Brahma in the very same 
tomb in which the body of King RSjendra Coja was 
interred ’—and her brother wanted to endow a drinking 
place to quench her thirst and that of her deceased 
husband, the Cola king, and the sale of land by the 
assembly was to enable the Senapati to start this 
propitiatory foundation. Is it l'ar-fetched to suggest 
that the assembly met ontaide the vdlage beneath a 
tamarind tree because it was engaged in some work 
not of auspicious import? A similar explanation may 
hold also in the case from Nalur TirumaySnam. From 
the decisions recorded, it seems probable that on this 
occasion the SabhS assembled in the midst of a great 
commotion caused by some serious misconduct of 
• No. 860 U 1915. 
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some people in the villuge or by an apprehension of 
grave mischief on their part. The SabhH decided “that, 
the residents of their village should not do anything 
against the interests of their village nor against the 
temple of Tinimayanam-udaiyur and similar institu- 
tions ; that if they did so, they must suffer as 
grilmrt-drohins did and that persons who acted against 
this decision should not be allowed the privilege of 
touching 6iva etc." * Here we have a clear instance 
of the assembly acting as the authority responsible 
not only for the punishment of local offences bnt as the 
custodian of the general conduct of the villagers and 
the controller of their morals, so to say. 

Nalur with its neighbour called Timmcynanam is 
at the present day a ruined hamlet far from the tracks 
of modern road* and railways ; it has not been without 
interest to gain from the records on the walls of its 
ancient temples a peep into its busy life in the days 
when it shared the prosperity of the smiling lands of 
the Kaveri della. 



• A A & 1911 ii. a\ 
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uttaramErOr 

I A General Survey of it.' Administration 



A fresh study of local government at UtUirain^rur 
in the Cola period after so many writers have traversed 
the ground may appear at once futile ami venture- 
some. We may be told by those who have heard all 
about domoeraey and pot-tickcta at llttaramerur (and 
they arc not few) that there can be nothing new in this 
twice-told tale and that it would be more useful U » 
leave Utiaramerur well alone and turn to some less 
trodden part of the field. And the promise implied in 
an attempt like the present one to discover new infor- 
mation, or to reinterpret old and well-known data may, 
in view of the narrow limits of the subject and the 
eminence of the scholars who have worked on it before, 
seem to be more courageous than discreet. Neverthe- 
less the fact is that with the exception of Mr. Venkayya 
who did great work on the two inscriptions from Utturn- 
meriir which are best-known, and that, only on account 
of his work, not many writers have done aught else 
than repeat his statements uncritically ; and that 
this has happened a number of times has contributed 
most, to prejudice the chances ol a fresh examination 
of the Parantaka inscriptions above-mentioned and of 
a more comprehensive study of the new material 
published since 1904. 

Our aim is to give in this essay a general account 
of the local history and administration of Uttaramiirur 
so far as it can be gathered from the inscriptions, 
and then, in the next paper, to re-examine the two 
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inscriptions of Parantaka’s reign which deal with the 
constitutional arrangements of the local SabhS in the 
light of the fresh evidence that has come to hand since 
Mr. Venkayya drew such pointed attention to them. 

The history of institutions is not so exciting as the 
study of political history and ‘holds but small tempta- 
tion to the mind that requires to be tempted to the study 
of truth.' It takes considerable effort to comprehend 
by patient study and reflection the true nature and 
functions of the different parta of a social mechanism 
evolved and worked under the stress of ideas much 
unlike our own. Nothing seems easier than to discover, 
if one is so minded, in the records of past ages truces 
of the latest devices in political and Bocial organisation. 
And the quest for the new in the old sometimes imparts 
colour and feeling to a task in itself not so attractive. 

Democracy as we now understand it, as a form of 
popular government, a state of society and an outlook 
on economic life, ib essentially a modern conception. 
To import the associations of democracy in the inter- 
pretation of early Indian records, because some of them 
happen to mention elections and ballot, is unconsciously 
to raise fresh obstacles in the way of u correct under- 
standing of the atmosphere surrounding the working 
of these and other institutions in ancient India, By 
stressing the committee-system, the elections to the 
committees, and the employment of ballot in the elec- 
tions, and then almost ignoring the whole complex 
of notions associated with caste, custom and religion 
which dominated social life in those times, one may And 
it easy to paint the picture of a society in which people 
cared mnch for political rights and representative 
institutions and regulated their conduct almost entirely 
on secular and rational considerations. But it seems 
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hardly worth while to make the attempt; for the 
doubtful satisfaction that may be derived from claiming 
modern wisdom for our ancestors is purchased at. 
the cost of any chance of our knowing them as they 
were. From this point of view, it is perhaps un 
advantage that democracy does not rouse the same 
enthusiasm at the present day ns it did some years 
ago. To cast a doubt on the democratic nature of 
undent Indian society and government is no longer u 
mortal sin against patriotism. 

The village that forms the subject of our study was 
doubtless a very large one. It was big enough to form 
u separate kuru by itself and the numerous inscriptions 
that have come down to us are engraved on the walls 
of no fewer than seven temples • in the locality. Of 
these inscriptions, about sixty have been selected as the 
basis of the general account that follows of the 
administration and social life of Uttaramcrur. 

Uttarameriir, which is about fifty miles by road to 
the south-west of Madras, is to-day a small and ap- 
parently flourishing town with a population of nearly 
11,000. Despite the vicissitudes that have marked its 
history in the course of the wars waged by the English 
at first with the French and later with Haidar Ali and 
his son, Uttaramerfir has fairly preserved many of its 
most interesting antiquities. As will l>e seen from the 
plan of the town, the location of its chief temples shows 
that the site of the modern town has been in continuous 
occupation for more than 1200 years. The Kailasa- 
uutha and the Madari-Ammari shrine opposite to it 
mark practically its eastern limit, if we omit from 

* They arc : the o I (1) VaAuojhtperonSl (3) -Siu-lirxusdip. 

peruali <S) Subiihma 5 x« 14) JUiiUuMu (8) KCJisMiwi (6) 

Trvir» ud (7) MSdM.-AmnuQ. 
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conBiderntion BiiburbB like Tiruppulivalani. Almost in 
the heart of the town, on the main road stands the 
Vaikuntha-peritmaj temple, of which nothing of the 
original structure seems to have survived except the high 
basement which carries the most valuable inscriptions 
of the locality on its sides. A little to the west, within u 
few furlongs, are the Sundaravarada and Subrahmanya 
temples very close to each other. To reach the big tank 
of Uttaramerur, doubtless the celebrated Vairamegha- 
tataka of our inscriptions, a name no longer remem- 
bercd, one has to go more than a mile to the weBt from 
the westernmost limits of the modem town, bearing 
the historic names IiLjamhju and AfSlij/aimcdu, the 
mound of the king and the mound of the palace. It is 
possible that excavation at these spots may yield results 
that would justify these popular names. 

The oldest name of the village known to ns is 
Uttarameru-cftturvedimangalam. The form of the 
name suggests that, as Mr. Venkayya pointed out, the 
first member of this name must he the title, like 
Prabhumoru and Abhimanameru, of some king whose 
identity still remains unknown. In the inscriptions of 
Vijayakampavarman, of somewhat uncertain date, 
and in the Rajakesari “nd Parakoaari inscriptions some 
of which may be earlier than ParSntnka I, the place is 
generally described in the following terms: " KUltyfir- 
lotfattu Uin kumdtarawru-caturvedimangalam,” that is 
4 Uttanuneru - catnrvudimaiigalam of its own division 
(kdju) in the KaliyurkSttam.’ From the time of 
Rajendracola I Parakcaari, the son and successor of 
Kajaraja, the place came to be called also Rajcndra- 
coja-caturvedimangalain, and its earlier name was 
abridged into IJttarameru or Uttaramclur, the latter 
form giving rise to Uttiramallur, which is the most 
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common form to-day. * Very much later, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, in the time of the ill- 
itarred RujarSja III, the village carried for a time the 
itime of Gandagopala-caturvedimangnlam, after on 
aggressive Telngu-Cofla chieftain of the time. 

Our inscription* range from the lute Pallava 
times, that is from the lust quarter of the eighth 
century A. D., to the downfall of the Cilia empire in 
the middle of the thirteenth. Viewed generally, 
they furnish a striking, though by no means unique, 
example of the continuity of social life umidst political 
changes. They comprise records citing late Pallava 
monarchs, the early Cola conquerors of the Toiulainiid 
of the ninth and tenth centuries including Pariintuka I, 
his Riiijtrakuta enemy Krsna 111 who gloried in his 
“capture of Kacci and Tafijai,” and the somewhat 
mysterious Parthiveudra-vurinan, before the almost 
unbroken series of C3la records commences with tho 
reign of RSjariija I. t Not only do the inscriptions 
thus reflect all the changes in the political situation 
in the land, but they furnish tangible evidence that 
the village StbhB supplied the element of continuity 
in local life through such changes. Of many records 
at Uttaramerur (and elsewhere) that go to prove 
such continuity, one of Kulottunga III dated in his 
thirty-seventh year, about A. D. 1215, is of 

• I'ttiramlTSr, Cmnailtli are othir form. Thi total Ignoranci tfcil hat 
prevailed In modern Umr> of lb* «»uo oti*m of Ibe name n •**- from (he local 
(ridlUoe, rreonUd by Crole, that the lows wat boUt by UlUraianaran ion 
of a rlja who rrignn! In Vir*|a. a Iowa on rhe Jomna rrr«r. (Mcmttl »/ it, 
Ctme/ffut Dirt-til p. m). I have aol been able lo c-t at th* local -a, 

(hi iiiiUbm of winch »ae itpoocd loci by a teacher in Ibf local High 
School whin I viiitid lie phic*. 

t Then i« a romlderable pp of oier three qaarlirt of a century, nol 
merely in our Ini here, hot in the coUeclion iteelf Utw.cn Vitrama C3|a *iul 
K JSiluija 10. 
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peculiar importance. In this record of the thirteenth 
century are recalled transactions which were over three 
centuries old, and at the instance of the authorities of 
the temple concerned, the SabhS gives a fresh under- 
taking to cany out, although on a somewhat reduced 
scale, the obligations laid upon their ancestors several 
generations before. The nature of this agreement and 
the employment of the phrase 'our ancestors’ (ekgaf 
j/Urca puru*aha!) by the SabhH in mentioning the old 
endowments, alike show that the idea of a corporation 
with a continuous life of its own, independent of its 
personnel which naturally varied from time to time, 
was clearly grasped by both parties to the agreement. 
And a little consideration shows also that the primary 
sanction behind such long-standing engagements is to 
be found in a general readiness to act up to a proper 
standard of equity which, though not precisely defined 
beforehand, can yet. Imi ascertained in each separate 
case by argument and accommodation. In this instance, 
though it is not explicit, we may infer that the Sobhii 
hud for some time defaulted in the maintenance of some 
old endowments for eight lamps in the temple ; the 
authorities of the temple, when they discovered the 
default, drew the attention of the Sabhil to it, citing the 
old records engraved on the stone walls of two temples 
as evidence; the Snbha pleaded inability to provide 
for the daily requirements of all tho lamps concerned 
{nilUtlletui -inikka • mwiiijamai). It would appear that 
the temple authorities had not been very prompt in 
their discovery of the default and were constrained to 
admit the force of the SabhtYs pleading that, in the 
conditions prevalent at the time, they found it impossible 
to meet the ancient obligations in their entirety, and a 
compromise was reached. It is conceivable that if no 
agreement had been arrived at, an appeal might have 
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been carried by either aide to the appropriate official 
representing the king in the locality, or in the lust 
n-sort to tlie king himself, who would have had then 
to adjudicate the matter. 

The SabhB was only one among several corpora- 
tions organized on more or less similar lines, though 
doubtless tho most important among them us adminis- 
tering the general affairs of the locality and looking 
after local interests as a whole. The details of tho 
constitution of the SaUtd of Uttaramuriir and its stand- 
ing committees will form the subject of a full discus- 
sion later. Some attention may be given here to the 
other bodies which shared with the Sakha the tasks of 
managing local concerns and ensuring local well-being. 
We have just noticed the authorities called Muhcsvaras 
and Sthiinattar who were particularly concerned with 
the daily affairs of the temple of Timppulivalum- 
nduiyar. The PeriUmaiyar, who are once said to bo 
' of two sides ’, the S rad d ham an tar, the Vlragunattar, 
the Kiiligayattar, and the §r!-kr?yaganuttar, as also the 
Sri-vaisyava Viiriyur appear to be instances of religious 
corporations of a quasi-public character which received 
the recognition due to the public importance of their 
work and the degree of success that attended them in 
it* performance. Tho occurrence of gaao and &iriyar 
in these names must he noticed. 

There were also groups bound by ties of conti- 
guity aud several examples of such group* occur 
in our inscriptions. Thus the residents of Sahkoruppildi 
in the north-bazaar ( mdakkilangUdi ianiarapj/fUliyom) 
acted as trustees for some charitable funds, and elected 
three persona to a committee for testing the fineness 
of gold. The md^avldiyar (residents of the main 
streets) elected four other members to the same 
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committee. We learn from the inscription* of the 
twelfth and fourteenth years of Pariintaka I that 
Uttaramcrur was divided into twelve Scris (streets, as 
Mr. Venkayya renders the word). We shall see that 
an attempt to get the standing committees of the Sabhu 
to represent the seris as such had to be given up within 
a couple of years after it started. But the people of 
each of the tMs — the names of eight of them occur in 
the inscriptions '—often became trustees for charitable 
funds, t Manifestly the most important, after the Sabhu, 
among such groups united by the bond of contiguity, 
was the Vr of the village. *(Jr’ may not at first 
sight seem to convey the notion of a specific corporate 
body with separate functions in the local economy of a 
place and an independent existence of its own. A 
superficial acquaintance with the texts of the numerous 
Tamil inscriptions in which these term* occur is enough, 
however, to lead one to the conclusion that it is often 
necessary, in the contexts, to interpret these words as 
conveying the idea of a body analogous to the Subha 
in many respects, and that a vague translation of llr 
and firSm into ‘ village ’ and 1 we, the inhabitants of the 
villuge ' is hardly satisfactory. UttaramurGr, moreover, 
is not the only place where we get evidence of the C r 
existing by the side of the Sabhu in the same locality. 

Though there is a great amount of uncertainty 
about the origin and the early history of these 
organisations, the suggestion may be made that the 
f7r represents in every case the more primitive local 

• Vu, 01 GSvIoilwcSri. (2) HntkKaceSrt, (3) (4) P. D m«i<- 

efri. TTiVkfMtticcen, |6l V3nua*oc5rl, (7) M*dhn»ll«ii£*<rcTn, (9) Ahhx- 
mSftunciicccri Tb* r»am*« Mfcl»tpIUkfilnk51*rc3n 4 and Mudikog4*toJc<9ri al»o 
occor ; bnt one e*nno« !»* unn that tlwy w«rt not b«w nune* for olUr d&vUUuu. 
rather th&fi separate tlm^oai. 
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organisation indigenous to the Tamil country, the lineal 
descendant of the ancient maiiraui] and that the 
SabM was, generally, a later supe rim position. It in 
clear, at any rate, that as the Sabha was the general 
local asacmbly in Bmhmadeya villages, the P r was the 
prevalent form in some other types. And the simplest 
explanation of the existence side by side, as in Uttara- 
niSrur, of both the organisations is to suppose that the 
Pr was the more ancient form and that the SabhS came 
on top of it when, at the will of some king or chieftain, 
a considerable number of new Bralunan residents, often 
representing the highest learning in the land, were 
settled in the village, and endowed with perpetual 
rights of property in a part of the village lands. 
That (farms (gifts) came to take the place of importance 
among, acts of religious merit, and that the bhutlUna 
(gift of land) was considered more meritorious than 
any other dSna in the period we are dealing with, are 
facts sufficiently well-established on the evidence of 
epigraphy and literature. The lands were usually 
purchased by the donors from previous owners, indivi- 
duals or corporations of one kind or another, and 
then given away for the purpose intended. Several 
instances can be cited in which all the previous owners 
of the lands in a certain locality were bought out 
and the existing leases for cultivation terminated by 
payment of compensation, * in order thut an absolutely 
unencumbered tadflna might be made, or a fresh 
brahmadeya, usually a catunidimahgalam, might bo 
formed. But doubtless there were villages which, 
though too large to be so bought up, on account of 
the numbers involved and the extent and complexity 
of property-rights in them, yet afforded ample facilities 

• H.I, it -h.l, 1 think, comfalMa U- chi.f point of the A.UnNioo 
* iBK>i>«iOM b«t*r»n tbs two Iona : and 
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for the creation of new settlements in their neigh- 
bourhood. It was in such caBei that the problem arose 
of adjusting the relations between the old and the new 
settlement* ; and it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the continued existence of the more ancient Or by 
the side of the new SabhS was secured as part of the 
new order. 

The relations between the two bodies in Uttara- 
nierur are seen, though only in a rather hazy manner, 
from our records, all of which belong to the period 
after Uttaramerur became a calurcedimangalam. 
Almost all of them are engraved in the name of the 
SabJiB; there does not seem to have been at L'ttaramerOr 
a single instance in which the Or made an independent 
record of its transactions. This feature together with 
the fact that the Or almost ceases to be heard of early 
in the period of our study — we have apparently no 
reference to it from the time of RajarSja I — may raise 
the presumption that the Or and the SabftB were 
partners in an unequal combination which in the long 
run worked to the disadvantage of the weaker side. That 
the Or, however, had in the beginning some distinct 
rights and privileges of its own and that it continued 
to exercise them actively, though in collaboration with 
if not under the supervision of the SabkB and its com- 
mittees, till at least the end of the tenth century A. D„ 
is amply borne out by the epigraphs. In the fifteenth 
year of Parantaka I (A. D. 922), for instance, the Or 
sold some lands * to two temples for lamps and offerings 
and was, by special sanction of the SabhB, allowed 
to perform some dutieB, which normally attached to 
the samca tiara our i ya m of the SabhB. Again, it took 
charge of a gold endowment for a lamp, f and agreed to 

• No. 8 of 1893. 
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submit to the supervision of the samratsaratflriyim 
in this matter. More significant of the extent of the 
powers exercised by the fir is its assignment* of 
taxes and dues to be paid by the entire hamlet of 
UjJiyHr for the benefit of the ItSvara temple in tliut 
locality — an assignment con pled with the specific ex- 
emption of the people of UHiyflr from all external inter- 
ference in their management of the affairs of their 
temple. We have also instance* f in which the 8ulh3 
required the fir not to collect any dues (iVoi) from 
certain lands which had been made tax-free, and gave 
away lands from among those that, owing to default, in 
paymeut of the dues (irat), had becomo the property of 
the Vr\ in one of these cages the fir gave its consent 
and agreed not to make any collections, and in the other, 
it was apparently reimbursed for the loss of revenue. 
Lastly, the fir had an executive committee of its own 
which was called the “ ruling group/’ (TilurtganatUtr). J 
Wo learn nothing, however, as to the method by which 
its members were chosen, or the period of their office. 

The existence by the side of the SabhS of numerous 
corporations, religions and local, some doubtless econo- 
mic also, and the way in which they dominated some 
little comer or other in the local polity is thus one of 
the most significant and well-attested facts of mediaeval 
life in Uttaramerur. It was a veritable network of 
diverse jurisdictions and liberties not always clearly 

• 41 ot 
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marked off from one another. The SabhS was indeed 
the most connidcrable among them all ; but it had to 
respect the privileges, even the susceptibilities, of the 
numerous other gagas and associations of a voluntary 
and quasi-public character, of the hereditary caste and 
trade corporations and so on, and might itself be called 
upon to explain its default in particular matters by the 
associations affected by it. Almost every sphere of life 
was so dominated by group-organisations that the 
individual was of little account and had to function 
through some group or other. There was no written 
law, or even a distinctly formulated principle intended to 
govern the conduct of these groups ; they acted for the 
most part in their separate spheres of social work, and 
came together occasionally for considering specific 
questions of common concern. In this manner they 
found it possible to evolve a workable procedure to 
secure mutual understanding and adjustment And in 
the days when there existed an organised central 
government not altogether lacking in executive 
strength— this was the rnle under the Cola kings — 
the power of the king and hie officials was a sort of 
reserve in the background to be drawn upon when the 
forces of local regulation failed to function properly 
or, in extreme eases, broke down altogether. 



The inscriptions furnish much valuable information 
on the history and the functions of the Sabhd, and these 
may now be briefly discussed. In the earliest inscrip- 
tions in our collection of the reign of Dantivarman, the 
Sabhi comes before us as a mature and well-established 
institution apparently exercising all the powers that it 
ever exercised in later times. It sold land, accepted 
and undertook the administration of an endowment for 
dredging a tank, and made au important settlement 
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(ryapasthai) ' in which the Tr was assigned some dirties 
with regard to lands deserted by poor tenants who 
eould not pay the dues on them ; a little later, under 
Nandivarmau, it laid down the qualifications and the 
tenure for the place of arcaka in the temple of Timp- 
pulivalam-udaiyiir. These early records also contain 
noteworthy references to vUrtyar and tariyapperu- 
makkal. In one instance f the iHriyir are clearly 
officers subordinate to the Sabba, and take their 
orders from it. There is nothing to show whether they 
were individual officers or members of a committee ; 
and we have no information on the period for which 
the office was held. Another record £ of about the 
middle of the ninth century mentions the ttiriyap- 
perumakkaf. The phrase may mean • great men doing 
mriyam ' and may be only another form of the torm 
‘ t&riyar ’ ; but it looks very much like moaning 
“ members of the ttiriyam,’' the last being understood 
as a committee. But it should be noticed that there in 
no reference whatever to the SabhS in this record, 
and possibly the itiriyam of this record had nothing 
to do with the SabhS. Further, even if the omission 
to mention the Sabb3 be neglected, and the vGriyam 
understood as a committee of the Sabhfi, it should 
still be observed that the iSriyam would then be a 
general committee of a non-specialised character, unlike 
the speciabaed ‘ tank’, ‘ garden ' and other committees of 
later times. The inscriptions of Vijayakampavarman, 

•TT* ■€.!<! «tof«SW)ii no! my, and u.d ll I. pnpt,)y 

interpreted, the oAture of the Mttfemant mule on I bn occamoo miul remain 
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« also of I he unidentified Cojaa, Rajakesari and 
Parakesari, mention the ‘annual tank committee’;* 
but the chronological place of these kings is so 
uncertain that no definite inference can be drawn from 
theao records as to the period when specialised com- 
mittees came into eiistence at UttaramSrur. We must 
observe also that the Sabha used the term Vjpvaitkai for 
describing the record of important decisions arrived at 
on matters that came up for consideration before it. 

The inscriptions of the twelfth and fourteenth 
years of Paruntaka I, discussed in the next study, 
will be seen to fall in their proper perspective only 
when viewed on the background furnished by the data 
gathered so far from the earlier records of Uttara- 
merfir. The Paruntaka inscriptions would thus appear 
to be not a ready-made constitution imposed ab extra by 
royal writ, but only to mark a stage, albeit an important 
stage, in a continuous evolution from within, brought 
about by the pressure of circumstance and the wisdom 
born of experience. That the Sabha of UttnramSrfir 
was the architect of its own constitutional arrangements, 
that it showed an uncommon readiness to follow tho 
method of trial and error in its efforts to solve the local 
problems of the time, is rendered clear by another 
curious record of the fifteenth yeur of I’arantaka 1, 
the year following that in which Paruntaka is generally 
supposed to have finally fixed the constitution of 
Uttaramerur. Published only three years ago, this 
inscription f has long escaped the attention that is due 
to it It is a vyavasthai of the Sabha which regulated 
the procedure to be followed for testing the fineness 
of the gold that was in current use in the village, 
‘ emmui-il jxirimarum pon sa ma /ijasa i< ■gUtnbndarJcku.' By 

" 05 of 1398 i 10 of 1S99 i 75 of 1898. 
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this resolntion, a committee was set op consisting* of 
nine persons neither too old nor too young, from those 
among the tax-paying citizens who hud a reputation 
for testing gold ( irai-kvdikaUl pon-kar.a mllartnappadu- 
rami). These were to be chosen by the method of 
pot-tickets, four from the ma{laeidi ; two from Sinai (V), 
and tlie remaining three from Sankarappildi They 
were to test gold for all people impartially, and to 
adopt certain methods laid down for the test ; they had 
to hand over to the tank committee the entire quantity 
of the tneUiku on which gold was rubbed (for the te»t) 
and to take an oath, once in three months, before tlie 
tamvatsararfiriyam (year-committee), in the prescribed 
manner, that they would discharge their duties truly 
and honestly in accordance with tlie resolution of tlie 
Sabhfi inscribed on stone. Though it is not expressly 
stated, it seems very likely that in this decision the 
SabhH was reconsidering arrangements implied in the 
constitution of the ‘gold committee ' (pn/i-tfiriyain) by 
the inscription of the preceding year. The new 
committee either superseded the old one, or was 
probably intended only to assist it in the discharge of 
its duties. One important qualification insisted on for 
membership of the new committee is competence in the 
assaying of gold ; it may have furnished the technical 
afsistance required for the work of the pnn-rAriyam for 
which no provision had been made before. Although, 
therefore, every act of the SabhS was in form an act 
for all time, for ‘ as long as the sun and moon endure ’ 
or something to that effect, nothing was immutable, and 
there was no lack of readiness to make fresh adjust- 
ments to moet new situations as they arose. 

Few records throw any clear light on the normal 
relation between the SabkS and the central govern- 
ment Besides the two inscriptions of Parantaka’a reign 
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on the constitution of the committees, there appears 
to be only one of the time of KulSttufiga HI which 
contains a direct reference to an order made by the 
king to the SabhB and carried out by it. Though 
there are two copies * of this interesting inscription, 
the circumstances that led to the king’s interference 
are by no means clear. On being petitioned by a 
priest, a certain Cedirajadcvu had decided to set apart 
(nlkkina padiyf) ten Mis of land as arcambhdga for 
two shrines in the village ; and the king's order required 
that in accordance with that decision, the Sabha 
was to convert the land into arcanSbhaga-xraiyili, and 
engrave the deed on the walls of the temple named. 
Tho order was addressed to the SabhB ( namakku 
prasSdahjeydaruli tirumugam vandamaiyil). There aro 
many examples of alionation of land as *£«rf yiVi by 
the Sabhl for religious purposes without the slightest 
reference to the king or his officers. In this transaction, 
however, the initiative in the act of alienation was taken 
by CedirSjadeva, perhaps an officer in the king’s service, 
and the matter went up to the king either on account of 
a hitch that arose with the SabhS in putting the trans- 
action through, or simply because no official could deal 
with the SabhS in such matters except through the king. 
Another difficulty in understanding this record fully 
arises from the fact that the status of the land proposed 
for alienation is not clear. There is no suggestion of 
any payment having been made either for the value ol 
the land or as compensation for the loss of revenue 
incurred. The loud therefore should have belonged 
either to the village or to the king. Or was it an 
unappropriated common in which both the SabhS and 
the king had somewhat indefinite rights ? 
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The amplitude of the functions exercised by the 
SabhS and its sustained regard for the physical and 
cultural. amenities then available to the inhabitants of 
the locality are fully borne out by our inscriptions 
which range over nearly five centuries. A careful 
study of the details recorded in them will not fail to 
convey the impression that during these centuries 
the people of Uttaramurilr were, to a very large extent, 
loft free to work out their own destinies without let 
or hindrance and that, on the whole, they seem to 
have done this very well indeed. It would be too 
long a task to write out fully the innumerable little 
details that help to form the impression. Attention 
may be drawn, however, to some of the more salient 
aspects of local life in which the SabhS evinced an 
interest Incidentally, we shall tonch upon some 
aspects of the SabhS’s administration which cannot be 
more adequately treated in the present state of our 
knowledge, or rather the lack of it. 

Agriculture was natnrally the primary concern 
of the SabhS. Not only was it the mainstay of the 
economic life of the country in which every peasant 
waa interested, and they were all peasants then, but 
the SabhS itself was, in one way and another, a great 
landowner, perhaps the greatest in the locality, and was 
a* such interested in the proper maintenance of facili- 
ties for irrigation, transport and so on. And it is a remark- 
able fact that private charity often came to ease the 
work of the SabhS by adding considerably to the finan- 
cial resources at its disposal. Thus the large irrigation 
tank of the village, the ;Vairamegha-t«taka, was kept 
in good repair by the silt being removed once a month 
with endowed funds ear-marked for the purpose and 
placed ut the disposal of the SabhS by a private donor. • 
• 74 *i 18W 
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Another inscription, * undated but doubtless among’ 
the earliest on the south wall of the YaikuQtha-perumi] 
temple, records another large private gift of 100 
kalaTtju of gold which was handed over to the 
Peruhguri SabhB to cnuble it to employ a second boat 
(frjam) and pay wages ( 3 / kBli) lor removing one tuli 
of earth every day from the bed of the tank to the top 
of its bund, and thus to remove 3G0 iulis of mud every 
year. There are some more records of a like nature. 
These records and the creation of a special tank 
committee ( ei'i-Cilriyam ) by the assembly show that the 
proper maintenance of this large tank was among the 
primary pre-occupations of the villagers. The deputy 
tahsildar of Uttaramerur performs to-day some of the 
functions discharged in olden days by the tri-vTiriyam 
with reference to this tank ; for as Mr. Crole notcH, f 
“ one of the most important duties of the deputy talisil- 
dar is securing the yearly supply of the tank, which is 
effected by the construct ion of a temporary dam in the 
river Cheyyiir, several miles west of Uttaramerur/’ 
The special emphasis laid in our inscriptions on the 
extent and regidarity of dredging operations in the 
tank is also easily explained by the observation of 
Mr. Crole that " owing to the want of a masonry sluice 
and protective works at the head ol this channel the 
tank is silting up very much ” ; and his further remark 
that “ the supply is rendered precarious owing to the 
river topping its banks and breaching into and oblitera- 
ting the channel ”, may have been equally true of the 
period of the l'allava and Co]a rulers. Altogether the 
creation and maintenance of this splendid tank 1 with a 
revenue of Rupees 25,000 dependent on it’ (the figure 
relates to 1879 or thereabout), and the solicitous care 

• 69 A ol WK S. /. 1. Vt. S03. 
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shown by the Sabha und the people of the locality in 
keeping it in constant repair furnish striking testimony 
to the enlightened methods of ancient Hindu adminis- 
tration which have compelled the wonder and admira- 
tion of thoughtful critics. 

When a road was submerged under water and 
thereupon became unlit for use, the Sabha decided to 
renew the road and widen it by purchasing adjacent 
lands from the ryots, * the cost being provided appa- 
rently from its own funds. The supply of drinking 
water in a public place was provided by income from n 
private endowment of funds invested at 162 ; per annum 
und supervised by the tank committee of the Sabha. j 
When the Sabhfl lacked funds for Capital expenditure of 
un urgent nature it had resort to a loan from the 
treasury of a temple, and we have an instance of a 
large loan paid off with interest by the Snbhft by the 
alicnution of some land and the dues thereon, and the 
record of the transaction is described by the expressive 
name iranakrafirana-kkaiyelultu, a deed of sulc-for- 
debt. * The record of this sale shows that the Sabha 
had its own pal la bam and rari, record books showing 
existing property-rights and tax-dnes, T] and that these 
books were kept up-to-date by appropriate entries 
being made in them at the end of every transaction 
affecting these rights and dues. 

Most of the inscriptions furnish evidence that, in 
collaboration with the authorities of each separate 
temple, tho Sabha exercised a constant general 
supervision and control of the affairs of tho temples, 
regulated the qualifications of the priests conducting 
• o of x m 
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worship, fixed the turns of worship among them, and 
administered the endowments for the supply of flowers, 
oil, ghl or other offerings, and so on. It has been 
rightly said of Hindu temples * that * they were 
fortresses, treasuries, court-houses, parks, fairs, 
exhibition-sheds, halls of learning and of pleasure, all 
in one/' and unless the large place filled by the temple 
in the social and economic life of its neighbourhood is 
firmly grasped, it would not be easy to understand why 
the kings and their chieftains, the village-assemblieR and 
the people were so constantly p re-occupied with the 
temple and its affairs. It may be observed, in passing, 
that when private persons rendered any extraordinary 
service of lasting value to a temple, it was recognised 
by distinctions, sometimes of a hereditary character, 
being conferred on them by the SabhB, and the 
authorities of the temple concerned, f The subtle 
appeal to personal vanity that is made by public 
honours and that often leads to large benefactions from 
the rich is thus not altogether modern. 

The education of the people was recognised as 
important We have no direct information on the 
arrangements that obtained for imparting instruction 
in the more elementary stages of the pupils’ course, or 
on the extent to which the people were generally eager 
to secure the benefits of schooling to their children. 
It. is hardly to be expected that inscriptions can tell us 
everything, especially on routine matters of life about 
which there was nothing striking. But considering that 
Uttaramerur was a dominantly Brahman village, and 
taking into account the number of special schools for 
higher study that are mentioned by the inscriptions, it 
appears legitimate to infer that educational facilities 

• l.J. Amt. Vol. XXIV p 06 « *1. 
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must have been more general, and more generally 
availed of than we aru apt to imagine on a priori 
grounds. 'Vo must not also imagine that all education 
wji« Sanskritic in character and that no nttontion 
was paid to Tamil. The facta that inscriptions were 
engraved ill prominent public places whore people 
could read (hem, that the language of moat of them 
was Tamil though with a large mixture of Sanskrit 
terms, that the inscriptions often reflected features of 
the jiatoi* of the time and were engraved by artisans of 
the village — these point to the conclusion that there was 
no wide gup between the language of the people and 
the education and administration of the land. Higher 

education was necessarily Sanskritic in character 
especially in places where, as in Uttaramerflr, it was in 
the hands of the Sahha. The Saiha of UttaramSriir, 
endowed at different times * a Vytka'aoa-ZMra-rifikhfi- 
p rlli for the study of grammar and language, a 
Bhanit^-kkifaippuram for instruction perhaps in the 
Bliavisya Purina, if not in a Bliavisya Sakha, being 
imparted by a teacher resident in the village, and a 
TaiUir'tyti-kkidaippvram obviously for the study of the 
Black Yajur-Veda, as well ns a Vtyasanl^-kkitlaippuram 
for the White Yajur-Veda. Another very interesting 
record which, though it bears no date, may be assigned 
with confidence to the tenth or the eleventh century, 
registers an important educational endowment, by a lady. 
The inscription t <« unfortunately partly built in, and 
some words are thus lost at the beginning of every 
lino. The general drift of the record is, however, very 
clear. A lady by name Sai)i|tticcani J alias Uttara- 
meruiiaftgai created a Bhalfacrtti , teaching-endowment, i, 

• IS. 7) xtJ 33 el 1818. >1*> W of 1925 TIi* -oid " Kifai " noun a 
V«dlf School, more Bmimlly » school. 

t 39 nf 1898 

J caul t-aSiil) ofl.r appein »• «i> honoUf/t iofi* 10 female ium.1 in out 
lnictiplio**. 
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and placed it under the perpetual supervision of her 
younger brother, a certain Naruyagadatta-blmtfa, and 
his descendants and the MakasabhS of the village who 
undertook to pay all the dues on the lands set apart 
by the terms of the endowment. The nature of the 
supervision is laid down in considerable detail. Among 
the qualifications for admission to a share in the 
BhatfatfUi are mentioned proficiency in not less than 
one Veda together with Vyakarana and the two dartam * 
of the MlmBrn*a ; something (?) combined with u know- 
ledge of Nrltabhfaya ; proficiency in not less than 
one Veda together with competence in expounding 
Vj/Blarana, the XyByabhB’ya with vartlika, and the 
Vai&esika with its ll/:5 (commentary). It is also lukl 
down that no one who hud a share in the village-lands 
was entitled to participate in the Bhaftavrtti. Those 
who, having satisfied the trustees with regard to their 
qualifications, gained admission to the BhaffacrUi were 
to reside for a period of three yearn in the mafia raised 
by the donor on the shore of a tank dug out by her, 
and during the period of their residence, they were 
apparently to impart instruction in their respective 
subjects to pupils selected by them after a preliminary 
examination ( parik*ai Icondu apurrikofikki pa yip- 
padiigavim). Not only docs this inscription throw much 
welcome light on the state of higher learning at the 
time, but it furnishes u model for the administration 
of higher education which many a modern university 
of our country might envy. 

The permanent appointment of a * curer of 
poisons ’ * {t'i*ahara), the provision for the recital of 
hymns f in temples and the mention of mafias t arc 
other noteworthy facts. 

• 36 of is». 

t 1M ot 1924 i 181 of 1V23. 

J 184 awl 168 ot 1923. 
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APPENDIX I. 

A select list of inscriptions from Uttaraiucrur 
chronologically arranged. 

rallava Inscriptions. 

Daniimrman. 

Year 7. {c. A. I). 782) Perufiguri Sobh) I sella land to 
a Sviiniikmnarn Cntnrveda Somayiiji for digging a tank 
and raising a bund for it— the tank being called 
Svamikunmrakuttam. (80 of 1898.) 

Year 9. (e. A. D. 784) A private endowment 
accepted by the SubkS for dredging the Vairamegha 
tank. The SabhS ordered that the proceeds of the 
endowment must, without being spent in any other 
manner, be utilised every month by the tOriyar for the 
time being for dredging the tank Uiuli-htUumdSka). 

(74 of 1898). 

Year 21, day 122. (c. A. D. 79C) Sabhil made a 
r ijaiwthS (settlement) regarding the lands of the culti- 
vators owning lands in the village (cmmiir pnmi iidaiga 
kuiliyal) (81 of 1898). 

Kandiiarman. 

(c. A. D. 850) A detailed regulation of an arcana- 
bhTtga (endowment for worship) by the Sabba. Four 
/*)((« of land was set apart for a Hrahmacari BrShinana 
who could repeat the Veda and was of good character 
IjfirSfina-mBrgam t$dam tallSnSgukianSgiga) carrying 
on the orcanfi in the Timppnlivahun-injaiyiir temple. 
The appointment was to be for a term of three years on 
each occasion. The date of the record is obtained 
by reading this together with No. 72 of 1898 of year 24 
of Nandivarman. (71 of 1898). 
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Nrpatungaoarn OM. 

Year 16- { c. A. D. 865) No mention of the Salim 
as such. The tSri yapperumaHal were to protect the 
endowment, by a lady, of 13 kalarju of gold for a lamp. 

(63 of 1893). 



VijayakampaMrman. 

Of uncertain date. Hnltzsch suggests thut he 
might have been a brother of Nrpatui'iga (E. I. VII. 
p. 196) and remarks apropos of the Nandi-KampSifvara 
temple at ^olapuram (North Arcotl: “As the alphabet 
of tho inscriptions of Yijayakampa, Kampavarman or 
Vijayukampavikramavarman resembles tliat of the 
inscriptions of Vijaya Dantivikramavarman, Vijayu 
Nandivikramavarman and Vijaya Nfpatungavikrama- 
varman, I feel tempted to explain Nandi-Kampa by 
' Kampa the son of Nandi ’ and to assume that 
Ktuupuvarman was a son of Nandivikramavarman and 
a brother of Nrpatui'igavikramavHrmaii.” 

Year 6. Mentions a Bhare including house and 
travanai (maftait/um kr&vanaiyum u{fif{a oru panyu) 1. 2. 

(64 of 1898). 

Year 8. Endowment by a member of the executive 
committee of the V r; etnmur-ydluhganaUar. (3 of 1898). 

Year 8. Sab Id orders some fines accruing from 
certain defaults to be set apart, for the Vairamegha 
tafiica. (85 of 1898). 

Year 9. A vyacasthai (settlement) by the Sabhd. 

(7 of 1898). 

Year 10. A record by a member of tho ya\uitga- 
nallar. The members of the tank committee (Sri- 
vTiriya-ppcrumalckal) are mentioned. (11 of 1898). 
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Year 18. Mentions the members of the tank 
committee for each year {avm-mmh, iri-ariya-ppw- 

wakkafe) 1. 5. (05 of 1898). 

Year 21. A large endowment of 200 kalaUju 
yielding 30 k. as interest for dredging the Vairameglui 
tiituU and the grateful recognition of it by the Sakha. 

(84 ol 1898). 

Cola Inter ipliont. 

ItSjukcsari and I'aralesari records (unidentified). 

Kesarivarman, Year 3— The residents ot Sahkarap- 

padi in the north bazaar of llttaramEru-caturvedimufi- 
galam take fifteen kalanju of gold from an individual 
and agree to keep a perpetual lamp burning in the 
temple of Mahadeva at Tiruppulivahun. (78 of 1898). 

Faralexarttannan. 

Year lost— The year committee (saiiiratwra-curipi) 
of every year was, on behalf of the Sakha, to supply, 
from au endowment, one quarter of a measure of oil 
every day for a lamp before the Mahadeva of the 
eastern structure, in the temple of Jyesthu on the banks 
of the lake in Kumanapihji. (10 of 1898). 

Parakesari. 

Year 10, day 267. The Mahasa'M of Uttarameriir 
assigned tax-free land to the temple of Mahadeva in 
the neighbouring village of TTttattiir. (4 of 1898). 

lajakeSari. 

Yeur8. Land sold tax-free by the Sabha for 
feeding twenty Brahmans daily in the temple of 
Kuruk«ctrn in the village. The Mahasabha ordered 
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that the charity should be administered by those who 
managed the temple affairs. (40 of 1 898). 

Year 8. A resolution ijarasthai) of the assembly 
not to take (?) The meeting is described in 

the quaint terms : Slfila-trddhar-amaiya epperppaftadtim 
niramba-kkMi-yirundu i. e., “ everybody including the 
young and the old met and sat in the fnll assembly." 

(62 of 1898), 

Year 17. An order (incomplete) of the Mahatalhn 
on endowments for worship in two temples of the 
locality («nmiBr). (91 of 1898). 

Year 26, day 280. A gold endowment, for a shed 
for the supply of drinking water, bearing interest at 
3 maUjUdi per kalanju or 15%, placed under the purview 
of the members of the tank committee ( cri-niriyaTjeijipim - 
pmmaUeaf) doing dnty from year to year. 

(75 of 1898). 

Paranlaka I. (A. D. 907— e. 952). 

Year 12 (A. D. 919). Settlement of the consti- 
tutional rules for the election of committees of the 
Sabha. <2 of 1898). 

Year 14 (A. D. 921). Revision of the rules men- 
tioned in the last record. (1 of 1898). 

Year 15 (A. D. 922). Inscription of the SabhH ; also 
mentions Mahasalhai'tliruiat}i. The fir sold some 
lands to two temples for lampa and offerings. The 
duty of administering these charities was, by the orders 
of the Mah&sabhS, ordinarily the work of the sa rum Inara - 
variyam ; but in this instance the Or was allowed to 
undertake the duties. (8 of 1898). 

Year IB, day 55, (A. D. 922). A resolution of the 
SaUtS regulating procedure to be followed lor testing 
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the fineness of gold in the transactions of tJie village. 
Nino persons neither too young nor too old were to be 
chosen from among the tax-paying citizens by the 
method of pot-ticketa — mStfavldiyUr to elect four, 
Shioi i?) to elect two, Sankarilppiidi to elect three ; and 
their duties and relations to the fri-vtlriyam and 
sanipatwa-curij/am were defined in detail. (12 of 1898). 

Year 16. (A. D. 923). The SabhH decided that a 
road that had been submerged and had therefore 
become unfit for use even by cattle, should be renewed 
and widened by the pnrehaso of land from the ryots, 
and assigned the duty to the garden committee und an 
ollicer called ur-mel-ninra-tirucadi. (9 of 1898). 

Year 24. (A. D. 931). An endowment of gold 
for a lamp, by the son of a member of the ruling group 
(uluiiganatUlr), left by the Snbhii under the supervision 
of the tank committee. (68 of 1898). 

Ins<riptions of Kaf\narad?oa tcftO look Koeci and 
TaTjai toicards the close of Farlntaka I's reign. 

Year 18. An endowment, by a Brahman lady, of 
]2V4 Ka[anju of gold left in charge of the f7r of Uttara- 
mitrnr for a lamp, the charity to be supervised by the 
ramca tsaro - of each year. The inscription was 

engraved under orders from the MahBsabhS. 

(89 of 1898). 

Year 28, day 296. An inscription of the MahasabhS. 
It is a record of an assignment of taxes or dueB 
from UlliyQr by the of UttaramerOr to the temple 
of Jrfvara in Ujliyfir itself, said to be in the southern 
division [tenpidSkai), ns provision for music for irlbali 
thrice a day. The record also says that the people of 
U|)iyur will themselves protect the temple and that no 
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chief bo ever shall enter the temple (eppirppalfa kotum 
puga-pperadagavum). (41 of 1898). 

Year *25. An interesting but difficult record 
containing a resolution of the Peruf/gvri Sabha relating 
to fines and their prompt collection ; mentions grama- 
karyaKjeyyurh'perumakka] of every year. <77 of 1898). 

Inscription* of Parthicendravarnan , * Die contemporary of 

Adit ya II. 

Year 2. Order of the Perufiguri Sabhii making 
some lands tax-free. The Vr agreed not to collect any 
irai from these lands. 

(8-1. L III 15*2; 88 of 1898). 

Year 3. The Peruhgup} Sabha gave land as 
r ylkhyucrtti to the person who expounded the r yakarana- 
fSstra in that town. (SJ.I. Ill 161 ; 18 of 1898). 

Year 3. The Peru* gun Sabha gave to the temple 
some of the land which had fallen to die village for 
default in paying its dues (tjwi-yiVlfu ur-nSklci vi[unda 
blumi). (S. L L III 1G*2 ; 17 of 1898). 

Year 4. The Peruhguri Sabha records it* sale to 
a merchant of some land to be endowed by him as 
Sribalibhoga. The land was made tax-free. 

(S. I. I. Ill 171; 55 of 1898). 

Year 5. Inscription of PerwtguH Sabha. Land waa 
act apart as tax-free v ifaharabhbga. The appointment 
to the place of vifahara (enrer of poisons) was to be 
made from time to time by the Sabha. 

(S. I. I. Ill 177; 30 of 1898). 

• II n Ml improbable Out tbii w*> only anotbci nun? of Adilya hinwlt 
S» S. /. /. U1 No. 158. 
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Year 7. The Perufiyuri Sabhli declared sonic land 
belongin'; to a temple tax-free after getting ;jf?m7o7m« 
from an individual. (S. I. I. Ill 183 ; 79 of 1898). 

Year 12, day 320. The J faffisMiB remitted, after 
receiving piirakllra, taxes on some lunda purchased 
from the agriculturists (foijil.nl) of the village by 
qncen Tribhuvapaniahadevi and handed over by her 
to a Visnu temple erected by Kongaraiyar as provision 
for frlbuli. Those who violated this oharity were 
to he amerced 25 foi/aFiju each by the SradtVtSmanlns 
themselves. (S. I. I. Ill 194 ; 49 of 1898). 

Inscription* of RujurSja I JtSjal Vsari. 

Year 9, day 158. (c. A. D. 994) An incomplete 
record. Mentions the MukJta-mapiapa of the Tulabhara- 
srT-hoyil ns the place where the assembly met to 
regulate the payment by the several castes and com- 
munities of Uttaramerur of fines imposed on them. 

(197 of 1923). 

Year 22. (c. A. D. 1007) Gift of sheep by a lady of 
Vaiminacceri fora lamp in a temple. The JWIamaiyur 
were responsible to the Sabha for the maintenance of the 
lamp. Punishment for default was meted out by the 
4 annual supervision committee ' (Samcalsara-carigan- 
jeykinra perumakhal) along with in eaisnoparana ernberu- 
munajiySr, the devotees of the temple. (103 of 1923). 

Year 23. (c. A. D. 1008) Endowment of lamps 
by a merchant of Naduvilahgiuji and a resident of 
Govindacceri. The ViragaMltar were made trustees 
for the merchant's gift. (187 ol 1923). 

Year 23. (c. A. D. 100H) Gift of sheep for a lamp 
by a merchant of Terkilafigiidi (the south bazaar). The 
Kuligaiiattar were trustees. (189 of 1923). 
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Year 25, day 154 (c A. D. 1010) Land given by 
PeruAguri SabhS for tiruccenmdai to the temple of 
l’urnsottama. {177 of 1923). 

Year 28- {c. A. I) 1011) Sheep endowed for u 
lamp by a lady of Guvindacceri were left in charge 
of the residents of Panroaicceri. (190 of 1923). 

Year 29. (c. A. D. 1014) Sheep for lump by a 
lady ofTrivikkiramacceri. (178 of 1923). 

Inscriptions of Rojhxdra / Parakesori 
(with the Tirumanni vatnra introduction.) 

Year 5. ( e . A. D. 1017) Land given by the 
ifakasobkO for daily offerings and worship and certain 
festivals and for a flower garden to Srlkrsna in the 
temple of Kohguraiyur, culled Rajendra-tfola-vinnagar. 
The land was left in charge of the Sri Kr*n agagapperu - 
makkal. (174 of 1923). 

Year 6 . (c. A. D. 1018) Apportionment by the 

Peruiigufi Sabhtl of shares in the arcniiO-vftti among 
the four vciiklulnasax of KoAgumiyar-ari-koyil in lien of 
those held by them at Arasanimangalam (171 of 1923). 

Year 19, day 343. (c. A. I). 1031) Reclamation 
of waste land by the Ptrukgun Sablm, and gift of the 
land us provision for offerings to the image of Atlanta- 
narayana on the third storey of the temple. Provision 
was also made, among others, for the recitation of 
Tiruc'iyiHolJ hymns by three persons during the morn- 
ing and evening services. (176 ol 1923). 

Yeur 26, day 180. The MahBsabhS sold land, and 
exempted it from the levies called iitlSijam, poAcavUram, 
iillirai, eet*rnikk3>£arm, urrukkal tmaiyi ; also rrikkwU, 
jHhtakanellu, uljtoirgi, nlnilai and other pidagaigirai. 
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This land was intended to provide seven kurwji of 
l«iddy daily to three persons reciting the Tirinfl gmolj 
hymns in the temple of Veljaimurti-Alvilr of the 
1 1 ilje i idra-Hola- vinijagnr. The siune assembly made 
a gift of two separate plots of tax-free land, one as 
fujasanega-kkklmppuritm and the other for a festival 
on the day of Punarvasu in the month of mSSi. 

fl9t of 1023). 

Year 30. (c. A. D. 1042) Sale of land made tax- 
free by the Perui/gHfi Sakha to the temple of Rajiimlrii- 
iCnla-viyiiagnram for a Hower-gardcn and a mo {ha called 
after Knndavi Alvar for feeding SrTvaisnavas. 

(184 of 1923). 

Inscriptions of P.fijtndrac*>lad?m-Parakit'triinrman 
(with no characteristic introduction). 

Year 3. The Peruitguri Sabha endowed sheep for 
lamp to Vellniniurti-Alvar temple. The record refers to 
liwyUipsikknttu-jyb-iUmaiijar as trustees for the lamps 
in the temple. (185 o'f 1023). 

Year 3. The Peruuguri Sabha gave land for 
offerings to Raghavadcva in the temple of Veljaimfirti- 
Alvar and for a Hower-garden, with the stipulation that 
the food offered at the two services should be given 
away to the Srivaisnavas reciting the Tiruppadiyam 
hymns. (181 of 1923). 

Year 4. Land given tax-free by the Mahaiabho, 
also called Peru/igun Mo/uisab!i3. of Uttarumelur 
alios Rujendra - $5h» - caturvodimangalam as Bhavisyo 
{paviliyakyktfaippuram, so that some one might reside 
in the place permanently and impart instrnction and 
enjoy the proceeds of 720 kuli of land. (29 of 189B). 
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Year 4. Similar gift by the MohStabhli of 240 kuli 
of land as Taittirij/a ( tagittirigak ) - kiijaippurnm. 

(33 of 1898). 

Year 4, day 84. The Makusabha, also called 
Penintjuri AfahSaabhS, made the hereditary appointment 
of a Sivabruhmana as nrcaka in the local temple of 
Subraniai.iyadeva. (53 of 1898). 

Inscriptions of Kulfittuiiga I-Riijakcsari, 

Year 9. ( c . A. D. 1079) An endowment by a 
private individual of thirteen good current kSiu 
(apraifu-narkaiu) left with two Bhattas of the temple 
who converted the money into 2 } ptidaqam * of land, 
agreed to pay the nntarHyam on the land and 
maintain a perpetual light in the temple, and gave an 
undertaking to the same effect on behalf of their 
successors also. (57 of 1898). 

Year 46. (r. A. D. 1116) The retufigun SabhS 
ordered the remission of taxes on thirty pti/lngam of 
land purchased by n person and granted by him along 
with a house-site (purchased from other resources) 
for the maintenance of a tnaflui, called ArojSjaduaan, 
which ho had founded. The land had been lying 
fallow for sixty or seventy years and was now called 
^olaviccadiravijagani after the donor. The tux on the 
land was remitted for the year (46) then current, but 
for the years following 5 kSSu per annum was to be 
levied as iraiyilifck&hi. Other taxes such as pitfuyai- 
i an, uppu-kBSu etc., were remitted altogether. The local 
6rlvai?navas wore to supervise the charity under the 
general control ot the &rlvai*navas of the eighteen 
n ados, t (168 of 1923). 

• A fafaj 4N *** Indefinite In eiteat. (No* 5 wd • of 1896). 
t TI* luunn of tfief* *owh«t» m*n!ioMd See A A. & 1923 1L 33. 
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Inscriptions of VikramacZla ParaMsari. 

Year 11. (c. A. D. 1129) Gift ofland by a private 
individual to the temple of VcjlaimQrti-embcrumSii. 
The record mentions SrlcaiSHaca-i'&riyar. 

(188 of 1923). 

Year 15. (c. A. D. 1133) The MahUsahhli exeented 
a sale-dced-in-discharge-of-debt ( irana-krayfi mna-klcai- 
yefottu) ill favour of the Ekambara-iujaiyar temple. 
The Sakha had obtained a loan of the temple in year 13. 
and by the month of kSrttigai in the fifteenth year, 
the debt including interest amounted to 280} leSSu. 
Thin sum was demanded by the temple authorities 
including the M&hlivaras and accountants, and as the 
SabhS was unable to pay down the money, it met the 
claims of the temple by transferring to it some land 
which, with the capitalised value of the minor dues on 
it that were remitted, amounted to the sum of the debt 
due to the temple. The Sakha was declared to be free, 
after the date of this transaction, from all dues to the 
temple other than 500 measures of ghco on the day of 
TiruvSdirai in the month of Margaji and the transfer 
of Yennaikkuttanallilr (the land sold in lieu of the 
payment of the debt) ; and all other claims recorded on 
copper, stone and palm-leaf were declared cancelled. 
Venyaikkuttanallur was thenceforth to be called by 
the Siva-name Tiruvekambanallur, and was to be so 
entered in the land-register {pottakam) of the village 
and tax-account (wrri). (68 of 1898). 

Inscriptions of KulBtlunga III Parakesari. 

Year 26, day 800. (e. A. D. 1214) At the request 
of one Bharasivan TiruvIrattSparo-udaiyan alias KulSt- 
tnfiga-sobi I’anditan, who had the birth-right japmakkSni) 
of worshipping at the m&lpthSnas of the village, a 
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certain CEdirajan obtained tlie sanction of the king for 
a tax-free gift of ten vtli of land as arcanSbhoga to the 
shrines of two Pidaris, Vadavayireelvi and Timvan^Sj. 
The king also sanctioned tliis transaction being 
engraved on the walla of the temple of VeJIaimurti- 
nayanar. and ordered the Sabl/3 and the tanduvAn to 
enter it in the accounts as tax-free. We have duplicate 
records of this transaction, the king’s sanction and the 
execution of the order by the Perunguri SabhS. 

(175 of 1923 * and 76 of 1898). 

Year (3) 7. (c. A. D. 1215) The MafOsabha of 
I'ttnruniclur alias RiyCndra-solu-caturvediaiangaloiu 
entered into a fresh agreement with the Mahef extras and 
the Sl/iSnntiar of the temple of Tiruppulivalam-uflaiya- 
nayaniir regarding the future administration of old 
endowments for eight perpetual lamps. These 

endowments were : (as recorded in the Tiruppulivalam- 
uflaiyar and Na^nvil temples )—; four lamps for 100 
kalanju of red gold taken charge of by the Assembly 
for the time being (euga[ pUrrapurusBbal, U. 8-4) 
from Rijamartunda alias Aparajitavikrauiavanuan on 
the occasion of a solar eclipse in the fourteenth year of 
his reign; (as recorded io the Naduvil temple)— one 
lamp for 12 % kalanju taken from a private individual 
in the 18th year of Kannaradeva who took Kacci and 
Taiijai ; tiw lamps to bo maintained from proceeds of 
the sale of land given for the purpose by an individual 
in the thirteenth year of Parakesarivannan who took 
Madura ; and one lamp for 12 ^ kalanju taken from 
another person in the fourteenth year of the same 
king. In the 37th year of Tribhuvanavlradeva, when 
the MShekcara* called upon the Subha to keep to its 

• By tome niiUke this record ii Ireitcd » on" of R«j»rlj» III in A./t.E. 
I '’23. II 41. Il ii ck«rly ©w of KulBu.npi W. The Mnfxs*. Ii not tx.rd of 
i. Ha 76 of IB'S which r.cu.d. th. "Mention of the oidex by t he 3. 
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engagements, it was unable to do so (iceilakkukku 
niltattmii-ijindl'a mudiyumaiijil, 11. 11 - 12 ) and had to 
persuade tlio temple authorities to accept a less onerous 
schedule of obligations for the future. (67 of 1898). 

Year 38, day 233. (c. A. D. 1216) In recognition 
of useful additions to lire structure of the temple 
carried ont by a courtesan, the Afah&sabhfi conferred on 
her certain hereditary rights in the temple of Rajciidru- 
Ho]a-vitK>agar, with the concurrence of the trustees of 
the temple — ktyir-MnnUtir lanrju. (172 of 1923). 

Inscriptions of RSjarSja III R&jakbari. 

Year 3. (c. A. D. 1219) Some further right* 
during the car-festival conferred upon the same courte- 
san by the MaUubhU. (180 of 1923). 

Year 29. (c. A. D. 1245) The Mahasahha of 
Uttarameru alios Gaijdagopala - caturvedimangalam 
conferred similar rights on a certain §!yanicei alias 
6ri-vai$gava-manikkam in recognition of further 
improvements made by her in the temple. 

(183 of 1923). 
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VI 

uttaramErOr 

II The Pariintnka Inscriptions 

The remarkable progress of South Indian 
Epigraphy in the last thirty years has added much to 
our knowledge of the social and political affairs of 
South India in ancient and mediaeval times. With 
this increase in knowledge, old ideas on the consti- 
tution of village assemblies in South India are 
becoming obsolete, and we arc called upon to review 
them in the light of later discoveries. To many 
questions concerning the rural life aud administration 
of the country, we can yet offer only tentative answers ; 
but we know more about these matters now than was 
known in 1904 when Vcnkayya edited the texts of 
the celebrated Utlaraineriir records which he had first 
noticed in great, detail a few years before. * It is the 
aim of this study to discuss some of the points which 
Vcnkayya left open, and suggest a few corrections 
and improvements in his interpretation of the records. 
This is done best by our furnishing annotations on the 
more difficult parts of the published texts of tho two 
inscriptions of the twelfth and fourteenth ycarB of 
Parantaku I distinguished by Vcnkayya as * A ' and 
‘ 1$ ’ respectively, f 

• A' line 1 : mbhah/m. Vcnkayya recognised the 
existence of village assemblies before the date of this 
record and drew attention to some earlier inscriptions 
• A. K. fL 1899 par. t ..|ih. 58-71 and A. S. /. l»*-3 pp- 131 *■ 
t I viHM Viak !>•)•«'< text diraelly liom the none mil found It perfect In Us 
irudmp. I acknowledge with thank* tlie M.Wttce rendered nil the occuioi 
If Mr. T. N. Ranucliandnn o! ib» Madia* Maieam. 
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mentioning village assemblies. * Perhaps the earliest 
mention of the SaUdl of irttarainSrur itself is that, 
found in No. HO of 1898 of the seventh year of 
Dantiviknimavarman (c. A. 1). 782) f Of about the 
same period is the Pilndya record from Manor in the 
Tinnevelly District {No. 423 of 1900) which in sonic 
important respects seems to anticipate the records 
of Punuitaka Cola by more than n century. } 



• A lines 1-3 : ivvUadu-mudal . . . paritucadu : 
Vcnkayya'8 translation of this passage can hardly be 
accepted as a satisfactory rendering of the original. 
It will be observed that the phrase * ii'utulu earii/am-Si/a * 
in 1. 2 is applied by him to the royal oflicer Tattanur- 
muvendu-velan and rendered into : “ Sitting (with us) 
and convening (?) the committee" ; and his translation 
of the corresponding passage in ‘ B ’ runs : “ Sitting 
(with us) and convening (?)J the committee in accord- 
ance with the (royal) command.” It should be observed 
that there is nothing in the text corresponding to 
•- convening (?) ” of the translation. The question is to 
decide whether • tdlritfam-Sga ’ must be taken to refer 
to the royal oflicer, as Venkayya does, or to read 
it with what follows as: " ua riyam~iga a^orukkOlum 

tamvalsara iQrit/a mum iduradarkku." If we follow 

Venkayya, ‘ vBriyam-ilga ' mnst describe some function 
performed by the royal officer, and the text does not 
help us to explain what this function is, and the device 
of interpolating a new conception like convening u 
committee docB not seem proper. The word v&rit/am 
is generally taken to mean ‘committee’, and that is 
doubtless ita real meaning in phrases like ' samiwfsarvi- 
t uritfam,' 1 tuf{a-p3riycm ’ etc., in this and other records. 
It is doubtful if ' rfriyam' can be said in any other 

• A. S. 1. MOM p. 135 

1 Aim p. 11B. 

J Tit f '3*4 yin KmiJtm p. 03. 
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context to be used to describe duties to be performed 
by an individual. The Manur inscription of Maran 
Sadaiyan contains the earliest use of ' v&riyam ' known 
to me in the phrase:* “ muluceir&sanai illSdarai 
eooakai - ppalla - mriy\tmum fraatla - fpera - dQrdgavum " 
that is, ‘that they shall not appoint to any variyam 
anybody who does not possess a full share \ ‘ Vurignm ’ 
hero may well mean a committee; but there is 
nothing in the context to preclude its being some 
office or privilege held by an individual. The Tamil 
dictionaries simply give the meaning 1 income ’ for the 
word ‘ vSri ’ ; but Kittel, in his Kanarese-Kngliah 
dictionary, gives under the word ‘ oSri' the meaning 
“ unrelenting demand ”, and thi#i suggests a possible 
meaning, “ collection of dues or taxes," for the wool 
‘ lUriyam.’ If this meaning is adopted, it will follow, 
further, that thus collection may be the work of an 
individual or a group of men, a committee. Thus 
' oarig>ji)i-uga ’, that is 1 becoming vdrigun,' as applied to 
a royal officer may mean that he was there in UtUira- 
merur representing the king and collecting certain 
royal dues from the village. On this view, the phrase 

* ivcftgdu mudul ' meaning ' from this year ' must be taken 
both in ‘A’ and ‘11’ to mark the year from which 
the officer named in either case was appointed as 

* viiriyam ’ ; but there seem to he no other instances 
•if such a permanent deputation of an official of the 
king's service for the collection of royal dues from 
Brahmadeya villages. The only other supposition we 
can reasonably make is that the officer became a 
member of the ruriyam ; but this raises a difficulty as 
there were many viiriyam s' in the village, and there 
seems to lie no method of deeidiug to which of these 
the king's officer was assigned. 

• TV inieription «• uapobiiih*! 
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It seems simpler on the whole to adopt the alter- 
native construction suggested above, and read * rtriyam- 
uga ’ with the following words. This would perhaps 
imply that the committee-system was being adopted by 
this resolution for the first time in Uttaramerur, or at 
least, the committee-method (cBrigani) in local administ- 
ration was improved and extended by this resolution. 
This view receives support from two considerations. 
First, in the records of an earlier period from Uttara- 
merilr there is no mention of * tilrigam ’ us a committee * 
for a specific purpose. Secondly, from the inscriptions 

• A ’ and * 11 the officials deputed by the king do not 
seem to have performed any special function other 
than representing the king to witness the proceedings 
of the assembly on the two important occasions when it 
adopted fundamental changes in its constitution. This 
becomes clear trom the phrases ‘ udan-irukka ’ in 1. 12 

• A ’ and ‘ utjan-irundu 'ppari&u tegtnkka’ in l. 17 * B’ ; 
of these, the second form appears to state more 
explicitly what is implied in the first. These expres- 
sions will he discussed further below. 

Again, the words ‘ ewjalur Srlmukhnppa'li ’ 

(11. 1-2) are understood by Venkayya as governing 

• ryaw8tltai Seyda ’ (11. 2-3), so that according to him the 
revision of the constitution was undertaken by the 
assembly at the instance of the king. This inter- 
pretation overlooks the participle ‘ irundu ’ (1. 2) 
occurring immediately after the name Tattunur- 
mfivenda-vejan, and standing in much closer relation to 
1 unaigiml ’ than to the words at the end of 1. 2. There 

• Tltra i/e foaod, howwvrr, the u«ner*J t/rmt i&riyar ami 7.3n>r/- 
fk» of \m of year 16 of N<paluftg* 74 of 180 H. 
pCturit*. No. 11 of 199S *4 the 10th year of Vijiji Kamjuvikrxwi jvxttun 
mentions the U/tk committee , Lot bit date kt uncertain, and if the ari;u:**ai here 
yi»f**nt«d >i corre<t, He tnutt be of a later time than Is sometunw supped. 
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scums to be no doubt that the royal sanction or order 
related only to the name of the officer who was 
appointed to be present on the occasion. 

In the light of the remarks offered no far, this 
part of the text may perhaps be translated as follows : 
“ We, (the members of) the assembly of Uttaranicru- 
caturvediinaiigalam, Tattiinur-muvenda-vejan being 
present in accordance with the order (conveyed) in the 
fnmukha (royal letter addressed) to our village, made the 
following settlement * for choosing as committees every 
year from this year forward the annual committee, 
the garden committee and the tank committee." 

Much of this discussion applies also to record 4 11 ’ 
which employs almost the same expressions. 

•A' l. 5: artkasausamun dtmaiauiximum uilaiyardy: 
“ possesses honest earnings and has a pure mind ” 
(Venkayya). The expressions employed here are clearly 
reminiscent of the upadhdsauca of the Arthaaastra 
literature, though in the context they seeui to be 
nsed in a rather loose non-technical sense. Perhaps, 
• possessing material and spiritual purity ’ is a better 
rendering. Reference may also be made to the 
Tiru-Uurai verse 501. 

•A' W. 5-6: nurftlin anipa Inndukkal 

a tin Kami : substituting the literal translation f of the 
phrase * mutfiltin ipparam ’ viz., “ on this side of three 
years," for 'the last three years’ of Venkayya, we 
may accept his translation of this passage as correct. 
Indeed the text is easy Tamil and presents no 
difficulty. 

• Vcnkiyyt <A.S./. 1904-5 p 138 n. 3) ‘The >o«| lnc of I. 1* 

lo *ho. llni Uio acUkarM made by the ueeebly. tho**J. Ik* point 
it not qei’.e clear bin The foregoing ditfuoion lm ■buwu it.i 
Venlayyat doohi. warn doe lo ibe nlher torced con.iruciicin be adopted. 

t See A. S. / 1904-5 p. 138, ■ 6. 
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It is in the interpretation that we find it utterly 
impossible to follow Venkayya. There seems to be no 
evidence in the texts of the records that can sustain 
his somewhat lurid view of the occasion for the reform 
undertaken by the assembly of Uttaramerur. He 
says: * “ One point that is common in both (A it 11) is 
the implied indignation against the committee member* 
who hail just then vacated office and who appear to 
have brought the administration of the village into 
disrepute. They must have embezzled communal 
funds and would not submit themselves to any sort, 
of scrutiny. The wholesale condemnation in * A ’ of 
committee members who held office at the time the 
rules were made, is sufficient evidence on the point. 
This clause must have operated harshly during the 
second year of its introduction and must have restricted 
the choice within a smaller number, who might not 
possess all the requisite qualifications. In view of 
this difficulty better counsel prevailed in A. D. 920-21, 
and the proliibition was restricted only to defaulting 
committee members and their relations." 

In all the numerous and profound contributions 
of Venkayya to South Indian Epigraphy, it is hard to 
find another paragraph which beats this, or even 
approaches it, in its utter disregard for the sources. 
As we have Htun already, the SabhH of L'ttarumerur 
appears to have adopted the committee system 
( nlriyam ) for the first time in the twelfth year of 
Parantaka. The speculations of Venkayya concerning 
the reasons which led to the reform are based 
entirely on his translation of * muifittin ipparain ' (1. 5) 
into “for the last three years." He also introduces 
a new word ‘(just)' in his translation of the phrase 
• /** pp 135-6 Se. >bo A ft. E. ISOS pua K »ph <i9. 
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1 furiyvnjeifdoHnda -jierumaktajukku.’ The extent to 
which the meauing of our simple text in distorted us a 
result of these slight devices in translation can be seen 
by placing Vcnkayya’s version by the side of a more 
literal rendering given as far as possible in his own 
words. Venkayya’s version is: “From among (the 
residents) who have not been on (any of) the com- 
mittees for the ia*l three years and who are not close 
relations of the great men ( just) retired from the com- 
mittees” ( italics ours). A more literal rendering would 
be : “ From among those who have not done tOrii/am 
on this side of three years and who are not close rela- 
tions of the great men who have done vBriyam and 
retired.” There is nothing here * either about the men 
who served on committees at the time the settlement 
was mode or during the three years preceding the settle- 
ment. There is also no evidence of * implied indignation' 
against or 'wholesale condemnation’ of any body of 
persons. Venkayya’s speculation about members of 
committees bringing the administration of the village 
into disrepute by their embezzlement of communal 
funds and their refusal to submit to any scrutiny 
is utterly groundless. The only reference to such 
transgressions in the two records of UttaramSrur occurs 
at the end of 1. 4 of ‘ B ' where it is laid down that 
failure to produce accounts for audit at the end of u 
period of office (ctiriyam) shall permanently disqualify 
u person and his relatives for election to the cflriyam. 
This provision is part of a more detailed statement 
of disqualifications for election to the tfriyam that 
distinguishes the luter record from that of two years 
before. In other words, what we have here is not the 

• A prohibition »t tie «nJ of I. 0 bcgtuhg of t 10 in • A ’ it wry 
ohtcur- on .Mount of gap. In lt>* rroonl. Il hat to h- left on coc tufa *t it 
helps Mtllur Ve*kayya'» arfum«nt *o r mine. 
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statement of a concrete fact, but provision against a 
possible contingency. 

It is not contended that village administration was 
always pure, or that dishonesty and embezzlement 
were unknown to the rural patriots of ancient times; 
cases of spoliation of temple funds and breaches of 
trust arc common enough in our records; and the 
provision in ' B ' just noticed is in itself evidence that 
such offences had to he though* of and carefully 
guarded against. The substance of my difference with 
Venkayya is simply this. There seems to me to be 
no evidence whatever in these two records from 
UttaramSriir that the administration of this village waft 
in a bad wuy in the years preceding the reform, or that 
such maladministration furnished the occasion for 
the reform itself. These records were unique when 
Venkayya studied them, and in his enthusiasm to 
explain their importance, he appears to have given 
rein to his imagination and road into the records much 
that was in his own mind. Thus may account for his 
view of the relation in which the two records stand 
to each other. He suggests that the rule of exclusion 
as stated in *A' unduly restricted the field of choice 
for election to the committees and that the assembly, 
after the experience of two years, went back on its 
own rule and as a result, “the prohibition waft 
restricted only to defaulting committee members 
and their relations." If by this, Venkayya means 
tli at there waa no sort of restriction on members of 
committees who had served a term without being in 
default, this statement is not correct; for ‘ B ' repeats * 
in identical words the rule from ‘ A ’ excluding from 
re-election to committees persons who had served on 

• A. 5 /• 1W-5 P l‘> «0. P . 119 1 « ' B 1 . 
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them ‘ this side of three years.’ We see then that both 
‘ A ’ and * B ’ arc agreed in forbidding re-election to the 
committees within an interval of tliree years, and that 
this rule applies not only to 'defaulting committee 
members ' but to all. We may reserve for later 
consideration the position of the kinsmen of committee 
members in * B ' with reference to that in 1 A 

In fact, if we put aside the ideas suggested by 
Venkayyu's comments and his emendations of the 
teat in his translation, and if we concentrate attention 
on the words employed in the text of which a more 
literal rendering than Venkayyu's has been furnished 
above, we can recognise only two conditions stated in it ; 
( 1 ) persons nominated for election to the committee* 
should not have served on them during the three yenra 
preceding the date of election, and (2) they should not 
be close relations of those that had so served. We 
have shown that condition ( 1 ) is retained intact in the 
later record; condition (2) is indeed modified. We 
shall disctiM the modifications and the reasons therefor 
later in dealing with ' B\ But the main point is that in 
the language employed in ' A there is no evidence 
of any dissatisfaction felt towards any persons for 
abusing their position and power, and not a trace tliut 
the rule of exclusion is based on the past conduct of 
malefuctors. It is the dry and neutral language of a 
legal document laying down a rule of procedure for 
future observance. The reason underlying the main 
rule forbidding re-elections within three years is not 
hard to Heck ; it ia to make offices go round. Venkayya 
himself once recognised this* when he pointed out that 
the annual ohange of office-bearers and re-election to 
new committees after intervals of tliree years must have 

• A. Jt. £. 1899. paiijripb 72. 
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stimulated a sustained civic interest The motive for 
the exclusion of the * close relations ’ {ayiya bandukkaf) 
must have been similar ; in a country where the joint, 
family has been so important a social factor, one can 
understand n ride baaed on the feeling that a person 
may be taken to represent his family circle. 

1 A ' line 6 : Sadbi {Seri) tirat(i : “ (The 

tickets bearing the names) shall bo collected in (each) 
street (ffn)” (Venkayya). Perhaps this is better trans- 
lated as: ‘The tickets bearing the names shall be 
gathered together according to SZrit.' It must be 
noticed that there were thirty kudumbuf, constituted out 
of twelve SSrii. Each hidumbu had to prepare (1. 3) 
name tickets {k wlavUlai) (1. 6) answering to what we 
now call valid nominations, und when this had been 
done, the tickets were grouped together according to 
Scris before lots were drawn in the manner laid down 
in 1. 7. Representation on the committees was accord- 
ing to Sri and kudumbu. These terms Seri and 
kudumbu occur in inscriptions from other places as 
well, and their exact place in local administration 
is yet to be worked out. 

The brief record of the mode of election to tho 
committees contained in this inscription is by no means 
easy to follow in its details. The later record (B) says 
distinctly that thirty names were chosen for service 
on committees, one from each kudumbu, and lays down 
the elaborate procedure to be followed at the election. 
The earlier record (A) also implies unmistakably that 
the total number of men chosen in one election was 
thirty. It makes the following statements: (1) tho 
' annual committee ' must be so chosen that there arc 
twelve members, one from each itri, after the tickets 
have been gathered together (from the kudvmbus) 
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according to tlie fSris (II. 6-7). (2) Before tliat * twelve 
men shall be chosen, as above (mgrpailt), for the garden 
committee (II. 7-8). (3) The remaining six tickets 
shall constitute the tank committee (II. 8-9). (4) After 
the choice of thirty persons in this manner, they shall 
serve on the three committees for full three hundred 
and sixty days and then retire. There is nothing in 
the record to say how exactly it was to be secured tliat 
the two larger committees got one man from each Seri 
and from a different kudumbu, though this seems to bo 
presumed throughout as the proper incidence of re- 
presentation. On the other hand, it confuses the whole 
question by talking of ticketB being collected according 
to Oris, of electing twolve, one from each Seri for one 
committee, and of twelve others elected similarly for 
another, and lastly, of the remaining six for yet a third. 
Again, while referring to future elections, it uses the 
phrase ‘ by allotting pot-tickets to kudumbu ( kudumbukku • 
kkuda-r3lai-i[{u) (1. 9). Moreover, for appointing twelve 
persons for the paneavSra and * gold ’ committees 
( 1 . 10 ), thirty tickets were to bo allotted to the thirty 
kudumbus and twelve chosen therefrom, one for each 
Shi. Thia is doubtless a badly drafted record, and its 
wording must have given rise to differences of opinion 
as to the exact procedure to be adopted at the election. 
If we consider the distinct superiority of the later 
record in this respect and the clearness and precision 
of the procedure laid down in it, and contrast it with 
the vagueness and the clumsiness tliat characterise the 
earlier document, the conclusion seems to ho forced 
on us that the main reason for the revision of the 
vyavatlhai (settlement) that was undertaken by the 
Sabha after an interval of two years, must bo sought in 

• Vtnlayya wo'ald change this and hare * lubwq'wnt to thii *, though 
the Ust it dear. S<t A. S. /. 1904-3 p. UH ami n. 12. 
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the intolerable vexation arising from the imperfection* 
of the earlier settlement which they had bound them- 
selves to observe in perpetuity (I. 11). 

• A ' line 9 : i vega casthai-vla i-ppad iije : ' According 
to this order of settlement’- (Venkayya). I prefer 
1 according to this deed of settlement.' The word 
‘ olai ', indeed often occurs in inscriptions in the sense 
of ‘ order’, especially 1 royal order' and this is perhaps 
the reason why Venkayya * and almost all other 
writers after him have maintained that the constitution 
of Uttaramcrflr was laid down in a royal rescript and 
that the SabhS had only to signify its assent to a consti- 
tution ordered from above. 15ut there is no justification 
for overlooking the express declaration of the SabhS 
repeatedly made in these two records f that it made the 
ryavasthai in the presence of an official who attended 
its meetings by royal order. Thongh not of Parantaka’s 
reign, there are not wanting examples of Sab/iaa stating 
clearly that they made certain changes in their consti- 
tutions at the instance of the king. These examples 
should warn us against disregarding express statements 
contained in our records. The proper meaning of 
‘olai’ in this context is, therefore, not 'order' but 
‘ deed ' or ‘ record.' The word is used in many different 
connections; kudacVlni is thus closely analogous to 
vyavaslhat-olai. 

‘ A ' l. 10: pancaDuranirijfallukkuin pons&ritflUuk- 
kutn : * Paficavara ' seems to have been some kind of 
a tax J or levy the exact nature of which is not clear, 
though the suggestion may be ventured that it might 
have been meant to provide against famine [panjam). 

• ~ Th» foy»l utdrr hid •«*)>itly (o h« approved by lb* villi** Mombly 
b.fOM il cockl ukt *S»cL" A. K. P.. ISM, paingriph 60 . 

t *A' 1L 23, ml ‘B‘U. 2 tod 17. 

t So. 131 of 1912 and A. X. £. 1913 IL M . alio S. /. /. IL p. 512 n. X 
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The duties of the paSeaiOra committee were perhaps 
connected with its assessment and collection. The 
discovery of the real nature of ‘paHeaoHra ' antiq nates 
Venkayya’s suggestion * that originally every village 
had only five committees, that it was the duty of the 
‘ paTtcamra-curi'/iin 1 to supervise their work, and that 
the name was kept on even after the number of com- 
mittees to be supervised became more than five. 

The gold committee (poft-o&riyam) is generally 
taken to have regulated the currency. As it is not 
possible, however, to imagine bow village committees 
can undertake this general function of administration, 
we must try and find a more satisfactory explanation. 
■ Pan ' in the inscriptions of South India often means a 
coin of specific weight; but the standard of fineness 
seems to have varied with different types, and there are 
clear references in the records of money endowments 
to the fineness and weight of the gold made over by 
the donors for specified purposes. There must have 
been Home person or persons to take charge of such 
endowments or at least- to testify in a public manner to 
the weight and fineness of the gold in such instances. 
It seems probable that the * jm-vSriyam ’ performed 
these functions. 

‘A’ l. JO: muppadu kudumlilum pa/ifjirururilum : 

Here the procedure for election to these two committees 
is even lees specific in one important respect ; we arc 
distinctly told that only thirty tickets were to be put 
in for all the thirty kiufumbus in the first instance 
(muppadu kuijavolai i/fu) and that out of these thirty, 
twelve were selected for the two committees, one from 
each ten. But how the first thirty were obtained we are 

• A. S. 1. 190* -5 p 141 v Pahlt’S'* bn Kill* 10 do «ith 
unlra Dr. S. K. Alju in /.A. M.y t*33. 
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not informed. Another instance of the imperfect 
drafting of the record. 

1 A ' l. 11: piuflai amfiriyattukku kudavolni ida 
ppeiSdadSgamm : These words seem to imply that, 
under these rules, lots were drawn separately for each 
committee. If this was so, it did not matter whether 
the garden committee was elected before or after the 
animal committee. 

‘A’ U. 11-12 : At tirat sight these lines seem to 
support Venkayya's translation which says that the 
royal letter issued by the emperor directed that from 
that year committees should be chosen for ever in the 
manner laid down. But this contradicts the claim of 
the Sabka that it made the settlement. It will lw 
seen also that Venkayya's translation understands 
* ftrlmukham ' as * the royal letter * which laid down the 
constitution and 'Him' as ‘the royal order' by which 
Tattanur-muvcnda-vejan sat with the assembly. If wc 
recall the phrase 1 sfmukhaj/padi aRan/inSl' (II. 1-2) used 
earlier in this inscription, wc shall notice easily the 
nnsonndness of this separation of • irlmukham' from 
* aftai ' in the translation of this passage. In fact the 
principal sentence in these Hues is : enrutn kutlaifilai 
tdriyamey ujuvadftga TaUar\pr->nuvenda-ci[3n uifomrulka 
ryayatthai ieydom Uttaramdru-cabrr&dimaiigalattu sabhai- 
ifim ; and the numerous titles of the king followed by 
irlmukham aruliectydu tarakkdtta kr\ dbaiyirdU are 
explanatory of u^an-inL-ka ; the clause nam grBmatlu 
duf[ar ke(\u Si*tar vardhittiduiUrSga gives the general 
motive of the settlement. The translation of these lines 
may be revised as follows : “ In order that the wicked 
men of our village may perish and the good prosper, 
wc, the members of the assembly of Uttarumeru- 
caturvSdimafigalam made this settlement: that in this 
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manner, from this year forward as long an the ami 
and the moon endure, (we shall) invariably choose 
ooinmitcess only by the method of pot-tickets — 
TattanOr-mQveiida-velan being present with us by 
order in aeeorrlanee with the letter received and shown 
to us as grucionsly issued by tJie lonl of tin* gods, 
the emperor, Sri VTrauiirayaija Sri l’arantakudeva 
alias I’urakesarivannun. ” 

Du*lar hH M &i*t n r rardhi I liduiiird ga : In view of 
some statements made by Venkuyyu, it. seems neces- 
sary to say that this expression has no very specific 
significance. It is the object of all government to 
restrain the wicked and promote the welfare of the good 
Venkayya understands by ‘ fida ’ ‘ the rest.', and 'll' 
has ‘ vffisfar ' in the same context in the plucc of 
1 Hisfar But the whole formnlu occurring in the record 
of the proceedings of a Brahman assembly has to bo 
understood, it seems to me, in the light of the celebra- 
ted adage of the Gita : " paiilrSaUi/a sfldhUnain cinniilya 
ra duskrtihn ” (IV. 8.) In any case, L cunnot help 
feeling that Venkayya has treated these words as u 
more concrete account of the affaire of the villuge than 
in reality they are. He Hays : * “ We have reason to 
suppose that local administration was very near being 
wrecked in an important village not far from the 
premier city of the Coja dominions, iKuncTpurumj. 
The rules regulating the constitution of village assem- 
blies (!) and the method of selection of committee 
members seem to have been lax, and unscrupulous and 
ignorant men appear to have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to embezzla communal funds, and would 
not render accounts, t The king deputed one of his 

• A. S. / l'XH-S. pp. IM-5. 

t Th*%0 nppr« r to hr Uiwii o«i i claim* in * B ' 

from trrvlce oo commiitr** p*»^nre who ofter wvittK on *hr« c*»r« fiilrtl to 
tultmil *ccou»U for audit 
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&udra officers, with special instructions, in A. D. 918-9, 
to set matters right. Owing, perhaps, to his want of 
experience and to the excitement of the villagers over 
the evil doings of the ‘ wicked men ’ of the village, the 
rules which lie promulgated (A below) must have made 
matters worse, and the consequences of his mistakes 
were felt during the second year the rules were in 
operation. The king hud to depute a Briihinann officer 
of his from the Ooju country to improve upon the 
system devised more than a year ago. Accordingly, 
on the sixteenth day of the fourteenth year of the 
king’s reign (A. D. 920-21) a carefully worked out set 
of rules (B below) was framed and promulgated in 
order that the ‘wicked men of the village might perish 
and the rest prosper.' The rules leave no doubt what- 
ever as to who the wicked men were and wherein their 
wickedness lay." These statements of Vcnkavya give a 
measure of the extent to which he allowed the general 
formula about dutta nigraha and Si*la paripSlana so well 
established in the parlance of Indian Sanskrit culture 
to influence his view of the settlement of the constitu- 
tion of the committees by the SabhH of Utturaniurur. 
And one can hardly fail to observe that the identity of 
the * wicked men ’ who caused all the trouble does 
not seem to be so clear from the records its it was to 
Venkayya, or that the difference in the caste of the 
officers deputed by the king on the two occasions might 
have been anything more than an accident. In any 
event, there is nothing in the words employed in the 
inscriptions that cannot be explained without supposing 
tli at the 6fldra officer bungled it and that the Brahniami 
officer of the Cola country was more successful in 
dealing with the situation. The reforms consisted, in 
our view, in the introduction in UttaramerOr of a fully 
developed committee system of village administration 
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for tlie first time in the twelfth year of ParSntaka by the 
Sabha of that place, and in the clearer and more precise 
definition, two years luter, of the rules governing the 
elections to the committees. The blame, if any, for the 
vagueness and uncertainty of the original rules, and 
the credit for the precision and clarity of the revised 
version must alike attach primarily to the assembly 
itself. The single official who was present by the king's 
order on either occasion, though he might huve had a 
share in guiding the proceedings of the assembly by 
the respect he would have commanded as the king’s 
representative, can hardly be held responsible for the 
settlement reached at the end or even for the form of 
expression adopted. 

Before taking up ‘ Jl ’ for consideration, the results 
of the foregoing discussion may be summed up. 
There is nothing to support Vcnkayya’s view that ‘ A * 
embodies a reform of the administration of Uttani- 
mSrfir undertaken and carried out by the CJ5|a king 
Para n taka I to rescue it from the corruption and 
inefficiency caused by wicked men having gained con- 
trol of it- For its plausibility this reiw depends on (a) a 
too literal understanding of the general phrase at the 
end of 'A' : ‘ so that the wicked may perish and the good 
prosper’, which gives the rationale of all government 
and regulation, and ( b ) a reading into the earlier record 
of notions derived from the later one about embezzle- 
ment of public funds uud failure to submit accounts. 
If we put aside the false suggestions arising from these 
faulty steps— even ‘ B ' speaks only of accounts not 
being submitted, not of embezzlement (end of 1. 4)— we 
see clearly the nature of the rules governing service 
on committees, and realise that, far from being the 
result of indignation against particular persons who had 
ruined the village and the management of its affairs, 
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they arc only dominated by a natural desire to afford 
equal opportunities of service to all eligible men. 

What dien were the nature and occasion of the 
reform and by whom was it effected V Its nature consis- 
ted evidently in the introduction of a well-developed 
committee system, apparently till then unknown in the 
management of the affairs of UttamuierQr. The earliest 
mention of the tvfri^am is in an inscription from the 
Tiimevelly district, and though no final account of the 
history of this organisation can be attempted in the 
present state of research, it seems probable that the 
system was of gradual growth. Earlier and tentative 
attempts to divide the work of the village among in- 
dividual members may have grown in course of time 
into an elaborate system of management through com- 
mittees with a clearly marked division of labour among 
them. And the presence of the king’s official at the 
meeting of the assembly shows that the king had some- 
thing to do with the reform. But the words of the ins- 
cription leave no doubt that the essential points of the 
decision were reached by the assembly at its meeting ; 
there is, however, no means of deciding whether this 
reform was undertaken on the initiative of the king or 
of the assembly itself. If, ns seems not unlikely, the 
vSriyam system was sought to be developed further at 
Uttaramerur than was common at the time among the 
assemblies of other villages, the king would have hud 
good reason to send out an officer to watch the nature 
of die changes introduced by the assembly of Uttara- 
merur. And the novelty of the system more than 
anything else may go far to explain the imperfections 
of the first constitution. 

This brings ua to a consideration of the differences 
between ‘ A ’ and ‘ B.' The most important of these 
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aim at giving clearer expression to the qualifications 
of candidates for election to tl»e committees anil to the 
procedure to be followed in the elections. There are 
some other changes of a minor character. These will 
become clear in the course of the detailed comments 
that follow. 

' B ' ll. 1-3 : See the notes on * ittflndu mudal ' 
and • irlmukhappadi BKaiyinBl' under ‘A’ 11. 1-2. 
The expressions used urc more detailed throughout, 
c. g., ‘ e/ufalukku irimukham iwakkaffa Srlmulckappadi 
iliiaiyiml ’. The name of the king is mentioned here 
unlike in ‘A’, and the name of the lirahmnn officer 
deputed by the king is given fully with the country, 
district, and town from which he came. There is 
however nothing to show that in official status or in 
the scope of his reference lie differed from Tattunur- 
muvenda-vclan of 1 A ’. 

'IT l. 3 : e[uhadu pirByaltin kll muppattaindu 
pirByattin intlpaliBr : The age limit here luid down 
is 35 to "0 as against 30 to 00 of * A '. Venkayya 
suggested * that this change was due cither to ‘ young 
men ' having kept the company of ‘ wicked men ' or 
to experience having shown rashness still persisting in 
the administration of the committees. This will 
account for raising the lower age-limit from 30 to 35 
but not for putting up the higher limit. It would seem 
that this variation in the age-limits prescribed for 
service on committees has no very special reason 
underlying it. unless it be a realisation that too many 
competent people in the village over sixty had been 
kept out by the earlier rule, and that the newer limits 
were more in accordance with the age-distribution of 
the population in the village. In other words, this may 

• A. R. E. 1899, lUMgrapi 70. 
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he only a minor change which was effected incidentally 
because a revision of the rules had been necessitated 
by more imperions reasons. 

‘ B' /. 3 : manlra'brnhmatjom wi Win Sduviltari 
mnai: This expression takes the place of eednltilum 
mslrattilum kSrgaUilum niyunar etiya pyat f i rtippa ra i (1. 4) 
of ‘A.’ The statements in this record concerning the 
qualifications of persons eligible for service on com- 
mittees, the classes ol’ persons who shall be excluded 
from such service and the period of such exclusion are 
very clear and definite. The qualifications include 
Conditions regarding age, property and learning, besides 
general ability and character. The phrase now under 
consideration makes the educational qualification* more 
definite than before. To say that a person must have 
a reputation for being learned in the Veda and the 
Siistra, as * A’ said, was to give no clear indication of 
the standard of learning that entitled a man to have, his 
name included among the pot-tickets. This question of 
the exact standard of learning implied in the original 
rule was, we may presume, much canvassed among the 
meticulous vaidih of Uttaramerur. As a result, the 
standard was carefully laid down. Ordinarily a candi- 
date had to know the mantra-brahma na * and |M)sscss 
experience in expounding it. It may be recalled here 
that, in a similar context, the Manur inscription requires 
candidates to possess a knowledge of mantra-brShmaan 
and one dharma. 

* /#' 11.3-4 : araikkJnilam? yuga iijuradtlgavmn : 

The assembly of Uttnranicrilr apparently took account 
of the usual divorce between learning and riches, and 

• Mo(u«r-WiUiam &!•« ihi* pHn 1 * it* meaning 1 Maetrai ami Br^fcniai* ■ 
»-.) alto not** that u ii ilia a. at ol 1 work. Vcnkayya (ell a ilipbt difficulty 
with nir.cMn. and loggcitrd that il should t>» fJunitla *’h3*. Dut the 
fortaer p hr lit mran* rca’ly " one wl»o li-*« knowm teaching i* c 
•xpenfoev of it. 
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fixed the property qualification of very learned men 
«t half the usual standard. Thiw u person versed in a 
Veda in its entirety and possessed of experience in 
teaching one of the four bhfisya* might, have only 1/8 
uilam instead of the usual 1/4. 

It will ho observed that the short sentences in this 
inscription are much easier to follow than tile long- 
winded sentence in ‘ A ' (11. 3-7) which mixes up 
in one unwieldy statement the qualifications and dis- 
qualifications of members and the details of the process 
of election. 

‘ /< ' l. 4: tnStyljfin ippuram vSrigaiijeydilallSrai : 

This phrase must be carefully noted as excluding from 
committees nil persons who had served on them within 
the three years preceding the election simply by reason 
of such service. According to Venkayya this three 
year rule unduly limited the field of choice and was, as 
lie mistakenly thought, dropped when, in A. D. 920-21 
(the dutc of this record). “ the prohibition was restricted 
only to defaulting committee members and their 
relatives.” As a matter of fact, by the arrangement of 
clauses in this record, not to have served on any of the 
committees in the three years preceding the year to 
which the particular election related, was ae much one 
of the qualifications requisite for valid candidature as 
the possession of property, learning and character. 

' H' 11.4-6: eppZrppafla ... .... puga itla pperalt&r- 
Sgavum : This is the first of the series of clauses 
enumerating crimes and sins which resulted in a perma- 
nent or temporary exclusion of those who committed 
them from service on the committees. These clauses 
are for the most part new, as is also the phrase 
‘ 3idramudaiyai'3gSrai^g ' among the qualifications in 
1. 4, of which phrase most of the new clauses constitute 
un explanation. 
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The first, prohibitory clause deals with those who 
had served on committees and were in default, and 
their relatives. The earlier record pronounced a 
general prohibition directed against the relatives of all 
persons who had served on committees. This general 
prohibition was perhaps too wide, vague and unjust 
in its incidence. First, it did not define the relatives 
in any more specific manner than by employing the 
adjective ' close ’ (apiya). Secondly, it did not specify 
any period of time to which the prohibition applied. 
For these reasons, and possibly out of a sense of the 
injustice of excluding for an indefinite period the 
relatives of all men, good and bad alike, who had 
Bervcd on the committees, the assembly felt the 
need for making the exclusions and prohibitions more 
specific in character and duration. We find, accord- 
ingly that this first clause only excludes those who, 
having served on committees, failed to render accounts, 
and twelve classes of their relatives from service on 
committees: bnt it specifics no period, and we have 
therefore to assume that a permanent exclusion of these 
persons was contemplated. The same must be taken to 
apply to all similar case.** that follow. 

' B' 1.7: kaigtiffu: Venkayya translates this into 
•forbidden dish/ For this translation for which little 
or no support is derived from the dictionaries or from 
literary usage, he seems to depend on the reference to 
•krta prSyafdllam' which follows. ThiB he thinks ia a 
mistake for 1 ghrta prtlyascitta' and cites * Manu XI 21 5 
in support. But ' ghrta prSgaicitta ’ is not a term known 
to Dhanua&stra literature ; the drinking of hot ghee 
for three days is part of a long pragaicilta known as 
4 taptokrcchra ' (Manu XI 216) which Manu prescribes as 

• A. S. /. 1W-5 p. 1*3,. 10. 
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penauce for eating forbidden food (XI 157). The whole 
passage in the inscription is difficult, and ‘iaiyOtfu’ has 
been interpreted by the Tamil Lexicon as ' bribe/ 
which seems to be no more than a guess as no other 
text is cited in support of the meaning and as it makes 
the following reference to * prSgaicitta' even more 
unintelligible. 

•B' 1.7: ‘ ana far praaantikam ' : ' To the end of 
his life’, (Venkayya). This phrase casts a doubt on 
the proper view to be taken of the period to which 
exclusions with no duration attached to them were 
meant to apply. The following is a resume of the 
clauses of prohibitions and the duration, if any, laid 
down by each : 

(1) members of committeos who after their period 

of service did not submit accounts and their relatives 
(specified), no period ; 

(2) those who committed incest and the first four 
mahSpHtakas and their relatives as specified in (1), 

no period ; 

(3) samsargapatitas (those who incurred sin by 
contact with sinners), 

till they perform prUgaSeittmn ; 

(4) sakasigar (nature not clear owing to a gap in 

the inscription), »o period ; 

(5) those who stole others’ property, no period ; 

(6) those who became pure by some prUgaidlUi 

for taking kaigVtlu, to the end of their lives ; 

(7) those who became pure by yrSga&cilla for 
committing pStakam, for having turned grumakaitfakas, 
or for having committed incest, 

to the end of their lives. 
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1* will be observed that those who committed 
incest, aganiySgamanam, are included both in (2) and (7). 
and that while (7) given the term of exclusion as the 
whole life-time of the persons concerned, (2) gives no 
period. We may perhaps Conclude that all the prohibi- 
tions except (3) were intended to be permanent. 

' B' 1.9: aga ieculfappaHa iduvadagarum: 

Here begin the rules of procedure for the election 
which, by contrast with the brief statement on this 
subject in ‘ A,' strike us as remarkably clear and full. 
The clause qnoted here lays down clearly that the 
pot-tickets collected from each kudumhu were tied 
together in one bunch, and a descriptive label attached 
to it. The bunches of all the thirty kv/fumbus were 
then deposited in the pot in that form. Note the 
important points that the tickets were not, as laid down 
in * A,’ to be collected according to feris, and that this 
change in procedure is very carefully marked in the 
language employed. 

1 B' U. 9-11 : kudaeSlai paiikkumbddti uro-per 

kuftadUgavun : These lines embody the arrangements 
calculated to securo full publicity and the elimination 
of all chance of fraud in the conduct of the election. 
The whole ilahasahha met ; the temple priests had a 
special part; they sat in an inner enclosure and conduc- 
ted the election in the presence of the entire Mahusabhfi. 
The phrase mahasabhaiyill ul nviwlagalliley iruttikkondu 
means not ‘ be caused to be seated in the inner hall, 
(where) the great assembly (meets)’ (Vcnkayya), but 
“ be caused to sit in the inner mandapa of the assembly.’’ 
From what follows, we see that this inner mandapa 
must have been so situated that a person standing in it 
might be seen by the whole assembly. The phrase 
pa gat? g antaram ariffidSfioru - pHlajuii-kkondu has been 
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translated by Venkayya into ‘ by any young boy 
standing close, who dues not know what, is inside. ' 
It corresponds, however, quite clearly, to 4 tdum 
ururarigudSn oru IxVanaikkondu ' of ‘A’ (11. G-7), ami 
surely means “ by a young boy who cannot even by 
day distinguish (between one thing and another).” Note 
also the double use of the lot. 

'IF U. H-12 : iL/.oryla mujqtadu karai k3J{i-kkot- 

ridSgacum: These clauses deal with the penonnel of 
the committees to be constituted from the thirty repre- 
sentatives of the kudumbus elected by lot in the manner 
prescribed in the preceding clauses. (1) The annual 
committee was to include persons who had served on 
the garden and tank committees and those who were 
notable for their age or learning. No statement is made 
as to the number of members of this committee ; but we 
may infer that it was twelve from the way the next, two 
sentences mention * twelve people out of the rest ’ and 
' the remaining six ' as constituting the (2) garden com- 
mittee and (3) the tank committee respectively. By 
its name, and by the special stress on previous 
experience in the committees and on pre-eminence 
in age or learning among its members, the annual 
Committee appears to have been considered the most 
important among the committees. What the exact 
nature of its work was and how it was more important 
than that of the other committees can be ascertained 
only by a more detailed study of the working of 
committees in UttaramSrur and elsewhere than can be 
undertaken here. 

The provision that cx-rnembers of the garden and 
tank committees should, if elected, be preferred for the 
annual committee calls for some consideration. 
Except in the case of the annual committee, the rules in 
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•A' forlmde the re-election of the same person, even after 
the three year interval, to the same committee (‘A’ 1. 11). 
This restriction does not appear in *B\ How many of 
the thirty representatives of the kwjtartbus chosen in any 
vear possessed experience of service on committees was 
purely a matter of accident. If onr view, that the com- 
mittee system was first adopted for the management 
of the affairs of the SnliliH when 'A' was drawn up, 
is accepted, the nde against the re-election of any 
person who had served on u committee within the three 
years preceding the election would have precluded any 
IR-rson with such experience getting on the panel of 
thirty in the first year or two after ‘ B' came into force. 
On the other hand, there was nothing to prevent more 
than twelve such persons being included in the panel 
in subsequent yean*. In either event, the preference 
shown to age and learning would guide the choice of 
the twelve for the annual committee. 

The mode of choice for the garden and tank com- 
mittees ia described by the words 'karat kUffi' (1. 12) 
which as Venkavya rightly says * muBt be taken to 
mean the same thing us “ kariii pjriUu" of 1. 15. 
Venkavya understood the expression to mean some- 
thing like ‘oral expression of opinion. ' 

•if II. 12-13 : ‘ Mritpijcyfininrarai . . .oliltuKtdaga- 
iW : This is a clear right of recall which the assembly 
reserves to itself. It is unknown to ‘ A '. We are not 
informed whether a vacancy that arose by such recall 
was filled before the next annual election and what civio 
disabilities attached to a person so recalled. It was 
doubtless a power meant to keep the men in office on 
the straight path and exercised by the assembly only 
on rare occasions. No instance of the exercise of 
this power in known. 

• 23. A S. t lW4p 1*4 ni. 
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' B ' l. 13: pa nnir audit SMyiluni dkarmakrlyaii - 
gadai-kkBaum itirii/ar? : “ The members of 1 the com- 
mittee for supervision of justice ’ in the twelve streets " 
(Venkuyya). It may well be doubted, pace Venkayya, 
if this body of men, with whom the initiative rests to 
usk the m adhgaslka to convene the meeting of the 
assembly for the annual elections, was a committee of 
the assembly like the other committees. Literally trans- 
lated, the phrase means: “ the tOriyar who supervise 
dharmabiyaw in the sens (shall) by themselves." This 
looks different from a separate 'justice committee.’ * on 
u par with the ‘ garden committee ’, ' annual committee ' 
etc. Further, supervision of * dharmakrlxjam ' may not 
be so much 1 supervision of justice ’ — it is luml to see 
what this might mean — as * administration of charitable 
trusts.' When the term of office of one set of com- 
mittees came to a close and a new set Imd to be formed, 
the ‘ ifiriyar' who were in charge of the administration 
of charitable trusts in the twelve ‘ seris ’ were to act 
together and request the madhyaslha to summon the 
assembly for the elections. It is difficult to say if the 
1 vHriyar ’ were members of the committees of the 
assembly with the constitution of which the whole 
record deals, or if they were ad hoc officials who super- 
vised charities and were appointed by the assembly in 
some manner of which wc have no knowledge. On the 
former supposition, they might have been all members 
of the * annual committee ' which might have been 
responsible for the maintenance of charities. + But it is 
hard to see why, if this was so, the inscription does 
not make it clear. It is also possible that supervision 
of charitable works might have been divided among 

• Out™ A. K. t. 18&9 paragraph *t «t*r» Vankayy* admin fhn no rul*t 
lie Laid down for it* cho.c* and that tbty wtre put of the annual 

•ujxrvinoti coennuitc*. 

f No. 8 of W*. 
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tome of the thirty committee-men of a year irrespec- 
tive of their membership in particular committees. 
However that may be, we have no evidence of a 
separate ‘justice committee ' here. 

• B’ ll. 13-15: panta\ara mriyatlukkum karai 

jHiritlu kkolmdSyantm : For the choice of the paticavlra 
and gold committees the process of election is the same 
as before up to the choice of thirty representatives, one 
from each kudumbu ; and this is briefly but clearly 
indicated by the words used in the context. Then, thero 
is a notable difference between ‘A’ and 1 B’ with regard 
to representation on these two committees. * A ’ pres- 
cribed their election by Serif, so that every year eacli 
Slri had a representative on one or the other of these 
two committees. * B ’ evinces an equal anxiety that 
the membership of these committees should go ronnd; 
but representation on these committee® is by ‘ kutjumbus ’ 
(not Sen's). And the twelve ku<lu >nbus which sent re- 
presentatives in any one year were excluded from the 
next year’s election to these committees. The result 
was that after the fust year's election under the new 
rules, twelve kwjumbug out of thirty were retired from 
the field of selection by an automatic rotation, and 
thus there would be, in any year, only eighteen 
eligible kudumbus from which twelve were chosen for 
representation on these two committees. In fact it 
becomes clear at this point that the most fundamental 
difference between 'A' and ‘B’ is to be sought in the 
manner in which ‘B’ seeks to avoid, at every step, tho 
confusion that resulted from linking the Seri with the 
kudumbu, in the rules laid down by ‘A’, for purposes 
of representation on the committees. As a result we 
are able to follow quite clearly all the stages in the re- 
presentative system laid down in *B\ The superiority 
of its technique over that of ‘A’ is unmistakable. 
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But why exactly, both in ‘ A ' and * B two elec- 
tions of a like nature are contemplated, one for the 
election of the annual, garden and tank committees, 
and the second for the jnT.cacara and gold committees, 
does not seem to be cuay of explanation. It looks as if 
this feature in ‘ B ’ was the relic of the attempt made in 
•A’ to secure the equal representation of the twelve 
itris thrice over — once on the annual committee, a 
second time on the garden committee, and lastly, on 
the jtautacSrn and gold committees together. And it 
would appeal 1 that 4 A ’ contemplated not two but three 
separate elections, though this, like so much clso in ‘ A,' 
is fur from clear. But the system broke down on 
account of its clumsiness, and the attempt to treat the 
&ri as a political unit of equal importance with the 
ku'hnnbu had to be given up. The result is seen in 
the system of • B ' which linked the kudumbu directly 
with the committees. The number of members of the 
committees fixed by the original system was, however, 
retained ; this necessitated the election in all of 
42 persons for live committees (12, plus 12, plus 6, plus 
6, plus 6), and there were only thirty Icu4umbus. Qivcn 
the conditions of tho problem, thirty kwjum/ms to form 
the constituencies, forty-two members to be chosen, 
and equality of representation to be attained, it seems 
hardly possible to improve upon the device of tho 
double-election combined with the automatic retire- 
ment, by rotation, of some kudumbus every year from 
the second election. 

* B’ l. 15: kanakku-pfierwHjuri-pptriimakkal : This 
seems to be a reference to an aspect of the administra- 
tion of Uttarumerur of which we do not hear anything 
else in tho two records before us. Vcnkayya translates 
the sentence containing this phrase as follows: “No 
accountant shall be appointed to that office again 
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before he submits his accounts (for the period during 
which he was in office) to the great men of the big 
committee and (is declared) to have been honest." Ilia 
note that kanakku is unnecessarily repeated after kuj,i 
in 1. 15 shows that he made this translation by taking 
the htnakka in the phrase extracted above as the object 
of ‘kiljli ’, and not as an integral part of the compound 
word in which it occurs, lie also thought evidently that 
the perutyun-pperumakkal (the great men of the big 
committee) were the authority to whom the accounts 
had to be submitted for audit. All this seems unsatis- 
factory if we examine the text closely. 

The form 1 kanakku-pperufiguri-pperumakka!’ and the 
presence of tlio second ‘ kanahku ' which Venkayya 
brushed aside ub superfluous, together with the words 
‘ w/w kw\a ' after ‘ penmakkal ’ decidedly point to 
another way of translating the sentence. 

Tho 4 kaaaakku-pperufiguri-ppeiHt»akkn[ ’ appear to 
have been an accounts-committee assisted by an ac- 
countant, and both of them were together responsible 
for the proper maintenance of the general accounts of 
the village. It was the duty of the accountant to 
be present with the accounts-committee at the time of 
audit and to explain everything to the satisfaction of 
the auditors, and this clause lays it down that until he 
had discharged this duty, he was not eligible for frosh 
appointment either to the same place or to any other 
accountant's place. This explanation implies that the 
sentence does not say who were to conduct the audit. 
I am inclined to accept this implication us correct, 
and to suggest that the audit was conducted by royal 
officers specially deputed for the purpose by the central 
government There arc several instances of the 
accounts of temples being audited by the officers of the 
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central government. The only other course is to make 
the * kanakku - ppertiitguri ■ pperumakkal ’ themselves the 
auditors ; but this seems to lm somewhat difiicnlt in the 
face of the emphatic ‘5'/i //,«</«.' Wc may therefore 
translate the sentence as follows : “ No one who wrote 
accounts shall be allowed to enter on (writing) other 
accounts except after lie clears himself by submitting 
accounts (for the period of his office) together with the 
members of the aceounts-committee.” I am inclined to 
treat ptrumakkal and perukguri tentatively as technical 
terms simply meaning 1 members ' and ‘ assembly ’. 
The term j/trumakkal often enough occurs in connec- 
tion witli committees. But’ perurguri seems generally 
to apply to the whole assembly. It is possible therefore 
that the kaqakkti-pperu»gun-pptriimakkal were persons 
directly chosen by the assembly (Sa/i/.u) for the purpose 
of submitting the accounts for audit by officers of the 
central government on behalf of the entire adminis- 
tration of the village, or for themselves auditing the 
accounts. On this view, the translation of the phrase 
would be “ the members of the assembly (chosen) for 
(submitting or auditing) accounts.” 

B. 1. 17 : udan irundu ippariiu fogvikka : Venkayyu 
translates ‘ sat with (us) and thus caused (this settlement) 
to be made and 1 accept this translation as correct. 
There is nothing else in l. 17 bearing on the part 
pluyed by the royal official. I am unable to follow 
Venkuyya’s statements : " The wording inti. 17 makes 
it likely that the settlement was actually made by 
^omusiperuman and the village assembly very probably 
agreed to carry it out ” ; and more emphatically still, 
•the later settlement appears to have been actually 
drawn up by the king’s officer and formally accepted 
by the assembly.” * I have already stated that the 
• A. S. /. 1Q04-S p. 142 n. 7 . p. 14S n. 6. 
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phrase ' udan irundu seyciHa means practically the same 
thing as 1 wjan irukka ’ of ‘A' in the same context 

We read the meaning of the UttaramerQr inscrip- 
tions somewhat differently from Venkuyya who was the 
first to interpret these difficult epigraphs, ami from 
others who, sometimes with less excuse, have un- 
questioningly reproduced his statements. We do not 
think that there is any evidence in these records to 
show that village government in UttaramCriir was going 
to ruck and rain before the reforms of the twelfth ami 
fourteenth years of Pariintaka. We are unable to agree 
that the king’s government had on such occasions more 
than a general right to remonstrate with the assembly 
through an officer specially deputed for the purpose. 
We are inclined to ascribe both the demerits of the first 
settlement and the merits of the second rather to the 
assembly than to the king's government. And we 
seek the cause of the breakdown of the first settlement, 
not in the caste of the king’s officers, but in the 
intrinsic defects of the system of representation devised 
on the first occasion. These defects were remedied by 
two improvements which, above all, distinguish • B ’ 
from * A The attempt to secure representation for 
the Oris as such is given up, and the kudumlm is 
directly linked to the eftrigam. Secondly, the lot is 
employed twice in each election, to decide the order in 
which the kudumbus are taken up for the choice of 
representatives as well as to choose the member for the 
year from among the eligible candidates of each 
kudumbu . These improvements simplified the whole 
procedure by removing the confusing uncertainties of 
the earlier rules. Such are some of the main differ- 
ences. Of the details, the translations of the records 
that follow will give a better idea than any su mm ary 
of the results of this long discussion. 
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Appendix II. 

A-T EXT. 

1 Svaati »rl ( II ) (Madi)r(ai) - kon($a ko-Ppa)- 
rakesarivunuurkku yai.idu panirudu iivadu ( I ) 
Uttiram5ruccata(r)ve(d)iniafigalattu subli(ai)yo(m) ivv- 
agfln m n dal e(ii)gal - Qr ^rimiikappa4i afiai- 

2 yi(R)al TattanO(r - M)Qve{nda)v5!5n inmdn 
v(5)riyam = (a)gn att-orukkSlum 8ani(va)tf*ara-v(5jriya- 
mun-dStla-variyamum (cri)-va(riya)imim idnvadarkn 
vyavas(thai) fiey- 

3 da paritf = iivadu ( II ) kudumbu mup(pad = ay) 
mnppadu kudumbilum avvava-ko<Ju(m*)bfli(re)y kudi 
ka =ni(la)Uukkn mol irai-nUara udaiyan lap manaiyile a- 

4 gam cduttukoijdu imp(panaiy) ar(n)ba(du- 
pi)r8(ya*)ttukku u| muppadu pirSyattnkku mclpattar 
vSdattilum aaatrattiluiu ka(r)yyatliliiro nipunar = 
en!iappatt = i- 

5 rnpparai a(r*)ttha-£au»amuni ut(mu)-£(au)&i' 
mum udaiyar = ay muv-(a)ttin i-ppujam vuriyafi - jcy- 
(di)l(u)lt(a)r (v)iriyafi - jcyd - olinda (pjerumak- 

kalukku- 

• 

6 ayiya bandukka] aU5Uar(ai) - kkudav-olaikku - 
ppcr tltti - cceri-valiyCy tirat(fi) pa(n)niiaydu &riyilum 
ecriyal oru-pe{r-5m-aru) edurn - uru(v = a)riyut!un - 
oru- 

7 bala(iiai)*-kko!}du kuflav-olai (v)tuigavi(t)tu = 
ppanniravarum MUn( vatsa)ra-variy am » Svid-ugavum (I) 
a(di)n miji bey t5Ua-variyattukku merpadi ku(du)v-(5)- 

8 lai vafigi - ppanniruvanim totta-variyara = (a)- 
vad = a(ga)vum ( II ) nin£ft (a)pi-{ku<Ja)v-5laiy(u)m eri- 
vSriya(m - **)- 
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9 vad =agftvu = mnp(pa)dii kurlav = (ojlai pa- 
(ri)ceu v(S)riyum "eygiji(ra*) munni (t)irattn v(5)- 
riyamum muiiHUrr-HfEuliadn) n{a|u)m (ni)rani(ba*) 
(vjariyam o]in(da) anan(ta)ra(m) idn(m vu)r(i)yai>ga| 
(i - vya)vasthai(y - 3Xl®'*)pp*4iySy kuflumbukku = 
kkuflav-olai ittu = kkugav - olai pa(ric)cuk(ko)i^(c)y 
vS(ri)yam (i)duvad = agavnm ( i ) variyan =jeydar{k a )kn 
bnndhnkkalum *(£)riga]tl a(nyi>nya)imn(f) * * * 

10 m kuduv-5laiyi(l) p?r eludi i(da)ppadudiir 
= (5)gavnm ( ' ) parijav5ra-vari(ya)ttukknm pop-vari- 
yattukkuni niuppadu kin]ii(m)b(i)lum mnp(padn) 
kuda(v-u)lai itln seriyill o(ni)ttarai - kkudav-olui 
pari(t)tu panijiruvariluiii (a)ruvur (pu)rija(vara*)- 
variyam - uvud-ugavum { i ) uruvar p(on)-v5riyam = 
avad-ugavu(m) ( II ) »amvaWara-vari(yu)m ulluttu 

11 v5riya(n)gal (o)rnkkal t?eyda(rai pi)nn a > «*•('’)• 
vuriyattukku kuflav-o(lai) id a = pperadad-agavum ( i ) 
(i)-ppariKy = ivv-Sndn mudal ca(ndr)a(ditta)vat e(n)j“mn 
(ku)dav-5lai (vari)yamey iijuvad=5ga Devendrun 
ca(kra)vaiti (sri) VlranSrayanan hri-Parantakadfivar = 
agi(ya) Parakc s a rira( r)m ar irlmngam a(ru)licccydu 
va(rakk)5Ma- 

12 rfri-anaiyinal Tattaniir - Mii(ve)nda(v5)]Sn - 
udan=irukka nam gramatt(a dufttar kettu iSiatar 
varddhi(tti)du»ar = aga (vyava)sthai Hey(d5)m (Ut)- 
taram6(ru*)-cu(tnrv)cdiniangalat(tii) 8abh(ai)yom ( ) 

B— T E X T 

1 SvaBti Sri ( || ) Madirai-koyda ko Parakcaari- 
vanma(r)kku yan^o padinalavadu naj padip-Eru ( || ) 
Kitliyur - k5ttattu tan - kurpi Uttarameiu • catii(r)- 
vedimangalattu eabhaiyom ivv-anflu mudal (e)figulukku 
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Peru(m)Sn-a4'2 a ! Eraberuman itrt-Vlranariiyanari 
£rT-Paraiitakadevan (AT) - I'anikGsarivanmarndaiya 
ftfnuikliam varakkatta tirTmukhappadi a* 

2 jfiaiyinal §5la-uattu - Pptirafigarambai-nuttu 
6rivanganagar = Kkarafijai-Koydayakramavitta-bhattan 
= agiya Somuaipcrumun iruudn vuriyam = aga ut(t -o)- 
riikk{a)luni samvataara-variyamu(m) totta-viriyamum 
Sri-viiriyamum iduvadarkku vyavasthni stda parirf-ii- 
(va)du( II ) kudutnbu imippadu =>nnippadu kudumbiluin 
avvava kudunibilii- 

d re kii^i = kka = nilattukku mcl irai-nilam = 
udaiyan tail mauaiyilc agamui “e^uttu-kkond — 
iruppanai elubadu pirayuttip kil uuippattaiiidii pirayat- 
tijj mcrpattur mantrabrahmaiiani vallan uduviytt- 
»£iy vaiiai - kkudav-olai iduvad - agavum ( 1 ) urai-kku ** 
nilauiu udaiyan - iiyilu(m) oru-vedam vallan - iiy nalu 
bhasyattilum oru-bha- 

4 .-yam vakkayitt-ariyvap avapaiyuft - gndav-Slai 
cludi - ppuga idnvad ** agavum ( II ) avargajilum ksi(r)- 
yyattil nipunar - ay il-aram = udiyaranaruiycy 
kolvad = iigavum ( II ) a(r)ttha-6uufiamu(ni) anma- 
fiauoamum udaiyar = ay muv-attip -i-ppuram viriya(fi) 
= jeydilattarai kojvad - iigavum ( II ) eppcrppatta 
viiriyaiigajnm tft(y)du kanakku-kkuttildc iruiidiiraiyuin 
ivargajukku = ccirr-avai - pper-avai nia- 

u kkajaiyum ivargajukku attai maman makkajai- 
yum iva(r)galukkn = ttayodu mjappirandanaiyum 
ivargal tama(p)pau5<J = ndappiraudauaiyu(m) tannod- 
ndappifTUidapaiyum ivargajukku = ppijjai kudutta uiama- 
paiyum ivargaj brShmaiiiyod. = u<Jappirandanaiyum 
ta!!n54=udappirandulai vettipaiyu(m) udappiran(du)j 
makkajaiyum tap magalai vGtta marugapaiyum tap 
tamappapaiyum 
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6 tan magajiaiyum aga i = ccutta ♦ • * • 

bandhukkajaiyuiu kinjav-olai eludi - ppu(gu) idu p(pe)- 
riittar = Sgaviiin ( l> ) agamyagamanattilnni moliapa- 
dugaiigal(il) iminb = adaiu(da) naln maliapSdagattilumni 
-eluttuppattaraiyum ivar(ga]u)kknni nmn suttappatta 
ittmai bandhukkalaiynm kndav-Slai elud(i) - ppuga 
(i)ja ■ pp e l5da(r = a)gavtun ( || ) Ra(m9ar)gga-<pa)ti- 
(ta)rai prayascittafi =jeyyum-aja(vu)m 

7 kudnv-olai iijadud = agavum * * * * * 

diyum &aha«iyar - ay - irupparaiyum ku<ja(v-5)lai 
clmli - ppugav = i(ja = ppcrud&r - agavum ( F ) paradra- 
vyani apabarittanuiyum kudav-Sl.ii eludi = ppugav = i^u 
= pperadur = agavum < || ) e(ppc)rpputta kaiyyiittn(n) 
= gontjan kr(ta)-pr5ya6cittaTi = jeydu luddhar = iina- 
raiyu(m) avvavar pr5|ian(t)ikam 

8 variyattukku « kkudav-olaiy - eludi puga(v - idu 

= pperidad ^agavum) * * * ■ pldagam rfeydu 

pr5yaccit(ta)R - jeydu tfuddhar - (5)naraiyum grama-kay 
dagar = ay prayaici(ttab) - judu £u(d)dhar - 5pSraiyu(ni) 
agamyagamanam (i?e)du prlya(i?ci)ttafi -jeydu suddhar = 
anaraiyum aga i-ccuttuppatta an(ai)yvaraiyum prana- 
(nti)kam viir(i)yattukku - kkudav-olai elud(i) = ppugav - 
= kja = pperiidad ■= aga- 

9 vuni ( || ) aga i-ccMtappatta ittanaiyvaraiyum 
nlkki i-ramuppadu ku<Jum(bilu)m kudav-Slaikku- pper 
titti i-ppap!|iran<}u scriyilum = aga i-kkudumbum vev- 
vegey vay-5lai putti muppadu kudumbum vevvere katti 
-kkuflam puga (i(ju)vad -agavum ( i ) kudav-olai 
parikknm(bo)du mahaaabhai - ttiruvadiySrai eabalu* 
vj-ddham nirani(ba) = kkutti-kkondu anr = u|!uril irunda 
nambimar oruvaraiyum oliya- 

10 me mahaeabhaiyilS ulm-man<jagatlil?y irutti- 
kkondu a-nnambiroar naduvey a-kkudattai nam(b)i- 
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mii(ri)l vrddhar - ay irnppiir - om-(na)rabi mel nokki 
(c)lla-iianaimiM - gilmim-arral = efliittu-kkoudu nij;kka 
pagalSy - untaram - aiiyadan - oru-piilanai -kkondu 
nrn-kurtumbu vufi(giy) nuirr = oni-kndattukkcy puguv - 
illu - kkulnittu n-kkuduttil = or-blai vsifigi niaddliyag- 
tliuu kaiyilc 

11 (ku'dnppad - agaviim { II ) a-kku<Ju(t)tav = 
(o)lai mad by an than viWigumbndu anju viralnm again 
vaillu ujjangaiyilG ?mi-kko]v{a)i; = ngavum I II ) avv- 
f-rru vit(ii)gip.av =olai v(5)?ippui! - agavnm ( II ) 
vuaitta aw-Slai niig-ii]-(nia)ndagatt = imndu nambiniar 
cllilnim viKippar = agttvum ( 1 ) vMitta a-ppCr tlttuvad 
- agavnm ( || ) i-ppari6S muppadu ku<jumbilu(m) pro- 
per k(o)lvad = agavnm ( ) i-kko»<Ja(mu)ppudu pGrilun 
= totta-vuriyamn(m) ori-variyamum ►cydaiaiyum (vi)- 
jyn-vnldha(rai)ymn 

12 vav5-(vr)ddharga|Hiyum samvattara-vSriya- 
rilga kojvad = agavnm ( || ) inikku ninriirnt -papniru- 
varai = ttutla-variyaii ~ golvu(d - ajgnvum ( ii ) nipra 
urnvaraiyum Gri-variy am - aga - kko|vad = agavnm ( || ) 
iw-iraudu (t)iEnttu variyarau(in) karai katii kojvad = 
(u)gavu(m) ( II ) i-variyam feygi(ii)K a *»unru (t)irattu 
valiya = ppciuniakkajain muunufen-a) ru(ba)du n(u}- 
jiim niru(in)ba = cccydu olivad =(S)gavmn ( I ) vsiri- 
yan =joyyaninnirai aparadun- 

13 gandapSdu avanaiy = ol(i)lluvftd -ag»vum( ) 
ivargal nli(nda) ananfaram - iduni vuriyaiigajuni 
pa(ii|iiv;»n)ijn iSriyilnm dhanmakrtyan = gadaik- 
kau uni variynrc niadhyasthurai - kkondn kur(i) kutt(i) 
= kkudnppar = nga\vu)m ( II ) i-vyavaBthaiy = olaip- 
padiySy * * * (k)ku = kkudftv-iflaiy parittu-k(k)o(ndG 
vari l-yam iduvad - agavum (II) paricavartt-v{Iiriya)t- 
(tuk)kum pon-v5(ri)yattu- 
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14 kku - mnppadn = kkudnmbilnm kudav-Glaikku 
pSr tltti muppadu va(y-o)lai*kauuni pugu(it)tu niup(pa)- 
(la kndav-ifl(ai) parittu muppadilum (pamjijraiidu per 
(pa)riitU-kkoIvad - (a)gavum ( ) pnritla panuiiaudilum 

a(jli)var p(o)n-Yariyam aruvur pafijavara-vilriyaniuni 
iivanav - u(gavnm) ( 1 ) pirrai ay dual i-vuriya{fi)gaj 
kinjav-olai pa];ikknmboda i-vvuriyai'igajukku map* 
nam de- 



15 yda kudumb =appkke ninra ku^umliilu kurai 
parittu-kk(o)](va)d - agavum ( II ) kajudai erinaraiyum 
kudalegai rfeydanaiynm kudav-olai (c)Iudi = ppuga 
ida •• pperadad = ugavu(m) ( || ) madliyanllianmi arltha- 
Hausam - udaiyuiie kayakk -eluduvlin -agavum kayak* 
<k) = eludinan kayakku - pperunguri - pperu-uiakkajudu 
kQda-kkana(k)ku-(k)ki»tti t-uddhan iiccidin-pinn - apri 
niarru - kkaya- 

1G kku- ppuga peEaduit - ilgavum ( II ) tan 
eludina ka(nakku) = ttanS kattuvan = agavum ( C ) 
maim = kkayak(ka)r pukku ofdu)kka - pperadiii,r) 
agavum ( II ) i-ppam'5 iw-uydu mudul cundrodityuvut 
cn(i)atn kudav-nlai-variyame iduvad-uga Dev(5)n- 
dran cakravu r)tti (pa)ydilavatealan kulijaramallaii 
tfurapfljuiuayi kalpakacaritai sii-Purak?(aa)ri(pa)nma- 
(r kal) ^rlmn(kha)m =anijicc?du varak(k)5tta arl-il(fi)- 
aiya- 



17 1 Sola-natlu - Ppumugarumbai-nSjlu SSrivanga- 
nagar - Kkaraftjai-K(o)yduya-{kru)mavitta*bhattan - 

ugiya §5m5aipenunaii - udai| (i)rimdu i-pparisu 
aeyvikka na(m) griimattukku n(bhyu)dayam — agadu'jlar 
kettu visiijtar va(r)ddhippad = aga vyavasth(ai) tfeydum 
Uttarameru - caturvedimaugalattu aabhaiynni ( II ) 
i-ppariHU kuriyu] irundu p(e)rumakka! panikka vyavaa- 
thai cludiiii(n) madhyaatlian 
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18 Ka4a<Jipp5t(ta)n Sivakkuri Irujamalla-mafi- 
galapriynnen ( fl ) 

A.— TRANSLATION 

ll. 1-3. Hail ! Prosperity ! In the twelfth year 
of King ParakcBavi-varman, who captured Madura — 
We, (the members of) the Sabha of Uttaramcru- 
catnrvedimahgalam, Tattanilr-maveada-velan being 
])rcsent in accordance with the order (conveyed) in the 
Stimuli ham (royal letter addresed) to our village, made 
the following settlement for choosing as committees 
every year from this year onwards, (the following viz.) 
the annual committee, garden committee and tank 
committee. 

U. 3-6. There being thirty tufjumbus (wards), in 
(euch of these) thirty wards, the people of the ward 
concerned Bhall assemble, and shall write down for 
pot-tickets ( kudac-Zlai ) the names of those who (a) own 
more than one-fourth nilarn of taxable land, ( b ) reside 
in houses built on their own sites, ( c ) are below sixty 
and above thirty years of age, ( d) have a reputation for 
proficiency in Veda, &5stra and (general) affairs, 
(t) possess material and spiritual purity, (/) have not 
done vSriyam this side of three years and (g) are not 
close relations of the perumakkal (members) who have 
done vQriyam and retired. 

ll. 6-7. Then (they shall) collect (the tickets) 
by the Seri, and shall constitute the annuul committee 
of twelve persons by causing a boy who cannot distin- 
guish any forms to draw pot-tickets in such manner 
that there shall be one person for each Slri. 

ll. 7-8. Before that, pot-tickets shall be drawn 
similarly for the garden committee, and the twelve 
persons (thus chosen) shall lorm the garden committee. 
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ll. 8-9. The remaining six pot-tickets shall form 
the tank committee. 

I. 9. The three sorts of committees that do 
vSrii/am, (after being appointed) by the drawing of 
thirty pot-tickets, shall complete mrii/am for full three 
hundred and sixty days (and retire). The committees 
that will be appointed thereafter shall be constituted 
as committees only by the drawing of pot-tickets after 
allotting pot-tickets to the kudumbns in accordance with 
this deed of settlement. 

II. 9-10. And the relatives of those who have 
done xtiriyam, • • • shall not have their names 
entered on pot-tickets and deposited (in the pot;. 

I. 10. For the fiaZcac&ra committee and the gold 
committee thirty pot-tickets shall be allotted to the 
thirty kwjumbia, and pot-tickets shall be drawn (so as 
to get) one person for each Seri', of the twelve (thns 
chosen), six shall be the paUcax'Sra committee and six 
the gold committee. 

II. 10-11. Those who have once served on (any 
of) the committees other than the annual committee 
shall not have pot-tickets (with their names) deposited 
(in the pot) for the same committee. 

ll. 11-12. We, the members of the Sabktl of 
Uttarameru-caturvedimangalam, having been shown 
the gracious royal letter received from the lord of the 
gods, the emperor sri Viranarayana sri Paruntakadeva 
alias l’arakcsarivamia, Tattanur-mQvenda-vcjan sitting 
with us in accordance with this order, made this settle- 
ment, in order that the wicked of our village may 
pemh and the good prosper, viz., that, in this manner, 
from this year as long as the Bun and the moon endure, 
wc shall always appoint only pot-tickct-committees. 
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U. 1-2 : Hail! Prosperity ! On the sixteenth day 
of the fourteenth year of king Parakesarivannan who 
captured Madura — We, the members of the SabhS of 
UtlaromEru-catun-cdiuiaugalam in its own subdivision 
(fcSr w) of KalivQrkotJam, — a gracious letter of HU 
Majesty, our Lord sri Vlranarayana sri 1‘urantakadSva 
(IrT Parakesariviirma having been received and shown 
to us, and in accordance with (that) letter, Karafijai 
Kond&ya Kranmvitta-bhattan alias &SmEflpemman of 
M Vahganagar in Pujiuigarambainadu of the £o]a- 
nadu, sitting (with us) by order,- (we) made the 
following settlement with a view to appointing as 
vtiriyatn (committees), every year from this year 
onwards, (the following) (viz.), the annual committee, 
garden committee and tank committee. 

U. 2-3: There being thirty hudumbus (wards), 
in (each of these) thirty wards, the people of the ward 
concerned shall assemble, and shall write on pot-tickets 
(the names of) those who own more than one-fourth 
nilam of taxable land, reside in houses built on their 
own Bites, are below seventy and above thirty-five 
years of age, know the ManlrabrSfavana and possess 
experience of teaching it 

ll. 3-4 : Though owning only an eighth of a 
nilam, if a person is competent in one Veda and 



possesses experience of expounding one of the four 
bbllfyas, he shall also have his name written on the 
pot-ticket and put (into the pot). 

1. 4 : Even among these, only persons who are 
proficient in (general, affairs and conform to proper 
conduct (SiSram) shall be taken. Those who have 
material and spiritual purity, and have not done 
mriyam this side of three years shall be chosen. 
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ll. 4-6: Anyone who has done any ixiriyam 
(before) and failed to show accounts, and his relatives 
aa specified herein shall not have their names written On 
pot-ticketa and put (into the [wit) — (viz.,) the sons of the 
younger and elder sisters of his mother; the somt of 
his paternal aunt and maternal uncle; the brother * of 
his mother ; the brother of his father ; his own brother ; 
his father-in-law ; the brother of his wife ; the husband 
of his sister; the sons of his sister; the son-in-law who 
has married his daughter ; his father and his son. 

1. 6 : Those against whom incest or the first four 

of the five great sins are recorded and all their relations 
as specified hereinbefore shall not also have their names 
written on pot-tickets and put (into the pot). 

U. 6-7: Those who have fallen by association 
(with sinners) shall not have their names written on 
pot-ticketa till after they perform expiatiou. 

I. 7 : * • Those are who arc violent shall also 
not have their names written on pot-tickets and put 
(iuto tire pot). Those who have stolen others' property 
shall not also have their names written on pot-tickets 
and put (into the pot). 

II. 7-8: Those who, after partaking of any for- 
bidden dish, have become pure by performing the ghee 
expiation (?), shall not also, to the end of their lives, 
have their names written on pot-tickets for the commit- 
tees to be put (into the pot). 

ll. 8-9 : Those who have become pure after per- 
forming expiation for * • sins, those who have become 
pure after performing expiation for having turned 

• Tb« word nd is the tnt b n&ftrw/t , »; V«n», Tya 1 , tjenaUtion 
’ nbrfM brother ' « a earioa* eeUUka. Thou*h lie lingulu ii uied In tome of 
lieu |4 uum. no doubt the pluiel la meut. 
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enemies of the village (gr&makaqlaka), and those who 
have become pure after performing expiation for 
incest — all these persons shall not, to the end of their 
lives, have their names written on pot-ticketH for 
committees to be put (into the pot). 

I. 9: Excluding all these persons specified 
above, names shall be written for pot-tickets in all the 
thirty wards ; and in these twelve Sfris, separate 
covering tickets (vSySlat) shall be attached for each 
separate ward, and (the tickets of) the thirty wards shall 
be separately bundled and put (into the pot). 

II. 9-11 : When pot-tickets are (to be) drawn, 
the members • of the Mahasabhn. young and old, 
Bhall be assembled at a full meeting, and the temple 
priests ( nambimllr ) who happen to be in town on the 
day shall, without any exception, be caused to be 
seated in the inner ma>idapa (pavilion) in the Mah&- 
sabha ; among the temple priests, an old priest shall 
stand up and, looking upwards, shall hold the pot so as 
to be seen by all people ; (the bundle of) one ward 
shall be caused to be taken out by a boy who cannot 
see the difference (between things) even by day, and 
it shall be put iuto another pot and shaken, and one 
ticket shall be drawn out of that pot and placed in the 
hands of the arbitrator (madltyanha). 

1. 11: When the madhyatlha receives the ticket 
thus given, he shall receive it in the palm of his hand 
with his five fingers spread out. And he shall read 
(out) the ticket he has so received. The ticket so read 
shall be read also by all the temple priests in the inner 
pavilion. The name so read shall be written down. 
In this manner, one name shall be obtained from each 
of the thirty wards. 

• j'trutufiySr scum Hk)y a icspttUblr referea:e (o (be geLtril body 
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U. 11-12 : Out of the thirty name* so got, those 
who have served on the garden committee and the tank 
commute and those who are advanced in learning or in 
age shall form the annual committee. 

I. 12 : Of the rest, twelve shall form the garden 
committee. The remaining six shall form the tank 
committee. These two committees shall he formed by 
showing the kora i (?). The members of the three kinds 
of committees that perform eHriyam shall do (their 
duties) for full three hundred and sixty days and then 
retire. 

II. 12-13 : Anyone who is found guilty among 
those who are serving on the committees shall be 
removed (forthwith). 

I. 13: (For) the committees to be appointed 
after the retirement of these, the members (rxh'iytr) 
who superintend charities in the twelve shall 
themselves cause the assembly to be convened by the 
madhyaslhat. The committees shall be appointed only 
by drawing pot-tickets in accordance with this deed 
of settlement. 

II. 13-14 : For the palkavSra committee and the 
gold committee, names shall he written for pot-tickets 
in all the thirty wards, and thirty bundles with covering 
tickets shall be put in, and thirty tickets drawn, from 
which again twelve names shall l»e drawn. 

i 14: Of these twelve so drawn, six shall form 
the gold committee, and six the paUcaiSra committee. 

U. 14-15 : When drawing pot-tickets in the 
following year for these committees, the karai shall 
be drawn only among the wards that remain after 
excluding those that served on these committees before 
(in the preceding year). 
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I. 15 : Those who rode on asseB, and those who 
forged documents shall not have their names written 
on pot-tickets to be put (into the pot). 

II. 15-16 : Among ntadhyasthas, * only a person 
possessing material purity (arl-haiaueam) shall write the 
nccountg. 

Until after a person who maintained accounts 
submits accounts along with the aecoimts-committee 
of the SabhS and is declared pure, he shall not enter 
on (maintaining) other accounts. 

A person who has been maintaining accounts shall 
himself submit his accounts; other accountants shall 
not eater and close them. 

II. 16-17 : We, the members of the assembly of 
UttaramEru-caturvedimangalam, — having been shown 
the gracious royal letter received from the lord of the 
gods, the emperor, the lover of scholars, the wrestler 
with elephants, the crest-jewel among heroes, the 
emulator of the Kalpaka, Sri Parakesarivarma ; Karahjai 
Kondayakroinu-ritta llhatta alias fsomusipertiman of 6rT 
Vahganagar in Purahgurambai-nadu of the S31a-niidu, 
pitting with us by order and causing us to make this 
settlement— (wo) made this settlement for the pros- 
perity of onr village and for the destruction of the 
wicked and the increase of the rest, viz., that in this 
manner, from this year as long as the sun and the 
moon last, we shall alwuys appoint only pot-ticket- 
eonnnitJees. 

II. 17-18 : I, the madhyaslha, Kadaijippottan 
^ivakkuji Rajamalla - mahgalapriyan, wrote this 
settlement in this wise to the dictation of the members 
(perumaklal) sitting iu the assembly (kuiiyu(lirundu). 



'Hie uxt it . nid w/. 
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VII 

NARALUK A VlRA 

A Coja Feudatory 

The establishment of tlic Co]a empire was a land- 
mark in the history of South India. Under the Colas all 
the country to the south of the KpjnS river was for the 
firot time brought under the supremacy of a fairly 
strong central government, and for over two centuries, 
its different parts came to be ruled, not as independent 
principalities exhausting themselves in ceaseless strife 
with one another, but as well-regulated provinces of a 
unified empire. Some fighting indeed there always was, 
and it was occasionally directed to the suppression of 
local risings, and move often to the conquest of fresh 
territory for the empire. But on the whole, it was a 
comparatively peaceful time for the bulk of Southern 
India, and the common people had perhaps no greater 
concern with the military transactions of its rulers than 
they have to-day with the suppression of a Mopluh 
revolt or the expeditions on the North-West frontier of 
India. There were indeed some striking differences. 
Then the people furnished the soldiers for the whole 
army, and manned the navy, and war-experience must 
have been more wide-spread among them than now. 
By the opportunities it afforded for distinction in the 
service of the king and the prospect of a promotion 
into the new class of official nobility, service in the 
army and the navy must have been quite popular. The 
rapid growth of an efficient and strong bureaucracy 

doubtless offered attractive careers to manv in the 

• 

lower rungs of the civil service of the land. Those 
who did not enter public service minded their lands, 
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and followed other vocationB of a more or less here- 
ditary nature. There was a fair amount of inland 
trade, and larger opportunities for the speculative and 
the venturesome to make fortunes in foreign trade 
which was largely concentrated in seaport towns. 
Then, ns now, the bulk of the people lived in villages 
which, in various ways and with many differences, 
were on the whole free to look after their own affairs. 
Religious festivals and fairs, dance, song and the 
drama were among the amusements of the people. 
Caste and merchant guilds, religious and secular 
associations of various kinds shared with the king’s 
government the great task of upholding social order 
by the promotion of learning and the arts, and the 
detection and punishment of crime. A mis-appropria- 
tion of common funds, a theft of temple jewels, an 
exhorbitant demand of the tax-gatherer, some breach of 
caste rules or conventions, such were the occasions that 
added spice to life in the villages, and sometimes roused 
the people to un unwonted display of energy. 

In the higher branches of the king's service there 
was then no separation between the civil and military 
functions of officials. Scions of the royal family 
often occupied the top places, or held command 
over expeditionary forces ; but there were many high 
offices, and though we have no evidence of any 
scientific system of recruitment having prevailed, we 
can see that these offices were hold by men of all castes 
and creeds, and we may well believe that ordinarily, 
though birth and high connections brought their own 
initial advantages, inefficiency was not tolerated, and 
merit was rewarded according to its deserts. Despite 
the striking abundance of C8la inscriptions, some of 
them giving copious details of the administrative 
methods and machinery of the empire, we possess little 
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knowledge of the forms in which officials in public 
service were paid for the work they did. We may 
guess that in the highly developed system of the time, 
periodical payments, in cash or kind, of amounts fixed 
in advance, must have been the normal rule, especially 
in the lower ranks of the public service. Several 
instances occur, however, which prove that assign- 
ments of land, either in full ownership or with title only 
to particular taxes and dues thereon, formed a common 
method of recognising distinguished service. High 
oflicials, so remunerated and standing well with the 
king, were great assets to the empire in the days of its 
strength ; in the days of its decline and fall, these very 
men by their local influence and their turbulence and 
insubordination hastened the end. It is the aim of this 
paper to present the life and achievement of one such 
official in the days when the Coja empire was still 
strong and flourishing. 

Inscriptions form the principal source of our know- 
ledge of Nanilokavlra. Some of these are directly 
concerned with him, while in the others he is mentioned 
incidentally. Two inscriptions, which happen to be 
very well preserved, give a rather long and full account, 
though in very omato and sometimes obscure verse, 
of the life and activity of Naralokavlra. Besides the 
inscriptions, there is a brief but invaluable allusion to 
him in the Viirama6o[an r ulS , a contemporary poem by 
the celebrated poet Ottakkiittar. The inscriptions on 
which this study is baaed are the following: — 

A - Inscriptions bearing directly on Xaralokavlra 
and his work. 

(1) No. 367 of 1909 (Grantha- verse) - Siddhalihga- 
madam (South Arcot). A minister of king RnjSndra 
CCja, named Sabhanartaku, Kulihgaruja and 
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Mauavatara, the ruler of Maijavil, built a stone temple 
for Siva at Siddhalihga. The composer of the Sanskrit 
verse wan a certain AndapiMai-bhattan. 

(2) 374 of 1908 - (Tamil)-Ney vaiiai (South Arcot) 
of the twenty -eighth year of Ritjakesari Kulottuhga I, 
with the pugal-mudit introduction. Records gift of 
lands under the name ‘ Sufifiandadtla-^la-nallCr ’ at the 
request of Porkoyil Tondaiman, a native of Arum- 
biikknni in .layuiigoiKla-solamaiuJalam. 

(3) 3G9 of 1909 • (Grantha- verse) - Siddhaliiiga- 
madam-{ South Arcot) - of the reign of Javadhara dated 
&. 1025. The ruler of Manavil, culled also MSnavatara 
and Nartaka, built a vimdtxa, and a prtlkHra surrounded 
by areca-palms, together with a mandapa, at the 
at/rahara called Siddhalinga, for Siva whose feet were 
worshipped by VyaghrSpada. * 

(4) 207 of 1923 - (Tamil) - Tiruppulivanam (G’hin- 
glepnt! - of the 45th year of RiijakeMiri Kulottunga 1 
with the pugal-madu introduction. Gift of twelve 
kalahju of gold for four lamps by Popuauibalakkuttan 
alias ArumbakkilSn Kalihgariija of Maiiavil in 
MnyayirkCttam. 

(5) 175 of 1919- (Tamil) -Tribhovani (Pondichery) 
of the sixth year of I'arakesari Vikrama-cojadeva with 
the pTiiuidu puaara introduction. Gift of land for 
temple site and premises, a hall and Hower-gunlens 
to Arulakara Isvarnm Udaiyar, set up in the fifth year 
of Vikrama-cSja, for tlie prosperity of the king and the 
village, by Arumbakkilan Maduriiutakan Ponnambalak- 
kfittan alias Porkoyil Tondaimanar, residing in Manavil. 

• F« the d»t* of tli>* imokI, ir* A K. f'- 192* U 10. Ttie le®pie li H1U 
collfil Vj5(kra-p»clf»v»ij or Tlr^ipuLppifiivjt The M.nsv.l mkf ippuuilly 
r .bull i u iif«l lrir.pl* *i«l re-engreved lb* oWti UaeripUcea of il* tunpie 
on iu new »«Ui. 
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(6) 473 of 1919 - (Grantha - verse) - KuiicTpuram. 
Construction by NaralukavTm of the kitchen-room, a 
mmidapa and the prSkSfa walls, and the setting up of 
U recumbent image of Iluri at the Arujala Peruum] 
temple ut KaTicTpuram. Uo made a gift of u gold 
pinnacle to this new shrine and made endowments for 
ten perpetual lamps and for a flower-garden. 

(7) 120 of 1888 - (Grantha and Tamil* - verse)- 
Cidambaram (South Arcot) - 31 verses in Sanskrit 
and 37 in Tamil. — An account of the buildings erected 
in the Cidambaram temple by Xaralokavira and his 
gifts to the god and goddess of the place. Several 
incidental allusions to his campaigns. 

(8) 369 of 1921— (Tamil-verau)t -Tiruvadi (South- 
Arcot)- 25 verses in Tamil. Contents similar to those 
of No. (7). Buildings and endowments by the same 
chief at Tiruvadi with incidental allusion to military 
campaigns. 

B - Inscriptions bearing indirectly on the subject. 

(9) 97 of 1928 -(Tamil) - T'inippugalur (Taujore)-of 
year 2 of Parakcsari Vikrama-coladeva. The assembly 
of KjjatriyafiikhSmaoi-catarvedimahgalam met in the 
Naralckavlran-mavdapa in the temple of Pugalilrdeva 
for the transaction of some business. 

(10) 260 of 1925-(Tamil)-Tinikkadaiyur (Tanjore)- 
of the fourth year of Tribhuvanacakravartin Vikrama- 
coladeva. Refers to a channel called Arujakara-vaykkiil. 

(11) 265 of 1928-(Tamil)-N5figuneri (Tinnevelly). 
In the days of Maravarman Sundara Piin^yu I, 

• Tut in £ / r. IV No. 23S . .Uo Pmimbfai by Pudil M. Ragbm 
A.yio B u No.. I0W-W TuaU rtna only. 

t T..I in Sin Tamil VoL tS.pf.9SB. »nJ Ptnmdfpi Not. 1093-1119. 
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the village of Msunvuykkuricci had also the name of 
Naralok a vlra-n a 11 u r. 

(12) 98 of 1908-(Tanul)-Tinippnttiir (Ramnad)-of 
year 3 of Maravarmau 'l'ribhuvanacakravartin I’ara- 
krama Puydyadcva. The assembly of the place made 
provision for a Nurulokavirun-Handi. 

(13) 131 of 1908 - (Tamil) - Tirnpputtur (Ramnad)- 
of year 12 of the samo king. A chieftain Uyyavandan- 
kandidevan alias Gangeyan made provision for a 
NaralCkavIran-iandi and the construction of a hall 
called Naralokavlran. 

Name and date . — In the inscriptions, otir chieftain is 
variously called Kuttan, Manavirkuttun, Arumbakkilan, 
Poppam balakk uttan , KalihgarkSn, KSliiigarayan, Toy- 
<Jaim5n, Arnjlkaran, NaralokavTran, Maniivatara and 
so on. 'Hie long bilingual inscription (No. 7) from 
Cidambaram mentions that he erected a high stone 
wall round the temple, and culled it Narulokavira ; and 
although the title Arujakara is sometimes employed to 
commemorate him in the names of places, streams 
etc., still NaralSkavira figures more often in the names 
of maadapas, halls and villages called after him, and 
of the worship instituted for his benefit Moreover, 
Naralokuvlra is a far more distinctive title than 
Kalihgarkon or Kaliiigaraya, than even Mayavirkuttan. 
It seems best for these reasons, to call onr chieftain 
Naralokavlra. 

The earliest reference to him in the Cfila inscriptions 
occuro in the 28th year of Kulottuhga 1 (No. 2 above), 
and the latest in the sixth year of his successor 
Vikramacola (No. D) ; and the other inscriptions which 
bear no dates or are dated in the reign of Maravannan 
Pariikrama Pay^ya mnBt be taken to belong to about 
the same period, A. D. 1098-1124. That a MuE&varman 
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Parakrama Paydya was a contemporary of KulSttuhga I 
and that he was probably one of the five Pfvndyai 
whom KulSttnnga claims to have defeated in battle is 
pretty clear from Piindyan inscriptions. • 

Of the birth and early life of this chieftain and the 
steps by which he rose in the military service of the 
Cajukya-coja emperor KulSttufiga I. we have little 
information. He came of the influential class of 
landholders called Ve]lalas (Veliinkudi mudoliln) +, and 
as he is called MaaacilSr-cru X and M'lnavil-ifil kultan §, 
and more generally, Tondaitfar-kfhi, f we may assume 
that lie was a native of Muyavil in Tondainad, or at any 
rate that lie spent a considerable part of his life in that 
place, either because it was the place of his birth or on 
account of his having held an important position there. 
But he is also called Ariiinbakkil&n of Mauavil in 
No. (4) above, and ArnmbSkkilun Porkoyil Toydaiiuun 
residing in Mauavil in No. (5), and Poj-kSyil Toydaiman, 
a native of Arumbukkam in Jayangon<Ju-t*ohiman<Jalam 
in No. (2). These inscriptions make it clear that 
Arumbiikkam was the name of the place of his birth, 
and that he was connected with Mauavil by residence 
and by the possession of certain seigniorial rights 
implied in his being called ruler or chief of the residents 
of Manavil. It seems quite possible that before the 
twenty-eighth year of Kulottuhga, Naralokavlra had 
sufficiently distinguished himself in the king's wars for 
him to have obtained as his reward an assignment on 
the revenues from Mauavil. 

• Sw my /Vw Ki*t4rm [?. 1224 ud No 6 IS of 1026 
t No. >69 of 1921 r. 18 
X lb. t. It 

« *. 8 in Tamil p»it of 1» of 1888 
y 130 of 1889 nod 369 of 1921 fuiim. 
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Before proceeding to a consideration of the 
campaigns in which NarnlSkavlra participated, the 
buildings he constructed and the charities he endowed, 
it is necessary to deal with two questions viz: the 
identification of Mayavil and Arumbakkam, and the 
political position ol Naralokavlra. 

Magaml . — This place formed part of the Manavir- 
kottam, a subdivision of Jayafigoyda-iSolamaydalatn, 
which was the name given to Toydaimandalam rather 
early in the period of Cota expansion. Of this subdivi- 
sion, Hultzsch at first observed : ' Possibly Manuvir- 
kuttam is a mere corruption of ManayirkSttani, and 
Mayayil stands for May-eyil, 1 mud fort which might 
be a fuller form of Eyil, a village in the South Arcot 
District, which seems to have given its name to Eyir- 
kottam.” * When, later, Hultuck met with the phrase : 
• eyirkottattu nagarangS Scipu ram,’ stating that KBIici 
was a city in the Eyirkottam, he felt the need for 
revising his opinion and remarked : t “ Eyil, after 
which the District of Eyirkottam was called, most be 
distinct from the distant village of Eyil in the South 
Arcot District, with which 1 proposed to identify it on a 
former occasion. Perliaps the term Eyil, i.e., ‘ the fort ’, 
refers to Kincipuram itself." It should be observed 
that while this latter identification of Eyil is unexcep- 
tionable, it docs not appear so easy to follow Hultzsch 
in his speculations concerning Mayavil. He puts 
forward two suggestions neither of which has received 
any support so far. He Bays that May-eyil might 
be a fuller form of ' eyil ; ' he also says that this fuller 
form might yield • Mayayil ’ and ‘ Mayavil ’. All this 
seems very risky etymology. Moreover, Eyirkottam 

• S.t l. L p- 1*7 A. K S. 19*2 II 61 rep«*» lh«, quit* inn««M o I 
HalUtd»'« on do*bti upitunl Uler. 

♦ S. L I. n. p. 390. 
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and M at) av irk <5 Warn figure as two separate divisions 
among the twenty-four tSf[ams attributed by tradition 
to ToydaimapdaUm. * We have to remember tliut 
the ‘ thongh it comprised further subdivisions 

called na'fn, was rather a small administrative division. 
The only satisfactory method of identifying these 
divisions is to undertake an exhaustive study of the 
names of subdivisions and villages mentioned in the 
inscriptions as forming part of the kSffam. With sueh 
complete lists before ua. we can, with some confidence, 
proceed to fix tlie bounds of each iotfam in terms 
of modern geography ; and this because, in spite of a 
confusing recurrence of some village names in adjacent 
tracts, a skilful comparison of the data drawn from 
epigraphs with the present names of villages may bo 
expected to lead to vuluable results. Now the tuMus 
and village! that appear in C3]u inscriptions as parts 
of Mayavi|;kotlam so far us I have been able to trace 
them from the texts of inscriptions are given in the 
Appendix to this study. It is remarkable that, some of 
the nadns in our list c. g., Purl-tai, PaiSali, KapEfir and 
Perumur, figure also in the traditional list of wWt/s 
comprising the MayavQrkottam ; ManavilniUju, however, 
in which both Manavil and Arumbakkam were situated 
does not figure iu it Nevertheless it seems clear that 
our Manavirkottam must be the same os the Magavfir- 
kottom of tradition. In one inscription Manavirkottam 
is clearly called Tenkarai-Manavirkottam f, and it 
must have been, wholly or in part, on the southern 
l»ank of some considerable river. The suggestion 
may be made that Manavil and Arumbikkam of the 
inscriptions are identical with the modem villages of 
Manappakkam and Arumbakkam in the CheyySr and 

• - TtmiU 1 S 00 jta’> tgi. p. 28. 

t S. /. I. I No. S6. 
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Walujapet Taluks of the North Arcot District. These 
two villages arc within five miles of each other and 
aliout the same distunce to the south of the PfilSr. * 
The villuge MayappEkkam is also called Tcn-mayap- 
pSkkam which may be a shorter form of Tepkarai- 
Manappakkam, and Mauappakkum may itself be only 
a variant of Majjavil or MauavQr. Moreover, Puri&i 
which formed part of the Magavi^kSftam is near these 
two places, in the Cheyvar Taluk. Though there are 
other places called Arunibiikkam, t none of them 
satisfies the conditions of the inscriptions nndcr 
reference, and it seems clear therefore that we should 
look for Mayavijikottam in the North Arcot District, 
rather than in the South Arcot or in Chingleput 
District. We may locate it in the Cheyyur and 
Walajapet Taluks on the southern bank of the l’alar 
and perhaps also, in part, in the Arkonam Taluk. 

The Political Position of Faralotavira : In some 
of NaralokavTra’s inscriptions which give a detailed 
account of his exploits and of his charities, Nos. 6, 7, 
and 8 in the list given above, no regnal year of the 
ruling sovereign is quoted as in the others, and this 
may raise a doubt that at some lime he might have set 
up independent rule, throwing off his allegiance to his 
Cola overlord. Moveover these records are undated, 
and consequently it may be questioned if these inscrip- 
tions can be referred to the chieftain of the dated 
records at all. All such doubts arc, however, settled 
by the following considerations. First, the dated and 
the undated. records alike use identical expressions for 
describing the chieftain e. g., Kalifigau, ManivatSro, 
Nnralokavim, ruler of Manavil etc., and it is extremely 

• Surwy nip Oimw Ko< 57 P/NW .ml P'NP (•<•!. 1-2 n.Uc.t 

t An Aiumbntam 2 mlei wuili of TirnkkS'iIBi (Somli Arcot) - 1 lulwrh 
&./. VII, p. 1SI. AboiIik in ilm Titu«*U"f Tiluk of It* Cliinglipai Pnlfirt. 
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unlikely that all these titles npplied to two different 
persons who lived at different times. Secondly, these 
undated inscriptions are all in verse, and we have 
several instances in Tamil epigraphy of inscriptions 
in verse which record in u free literary form facts 
relating to well-known persons mentioned in other 
contemporary records of a more formal character 
giving reliable details of time and place. It is quite 
probable therefore a priori that Nos. 6, 7, and 8 are 
such literary records of the life and achievements of 
the chieftain whose date and position arc more exactly 
recorded in Nos. 1 - 6 . Ijatlly, Nos. 7 and 8 contain 
sufficiently precise references to the contemporary 
Coju monarch and the subordinate relation of 
NaralokavTra to him. Thus in No. 7 we read : 

perolinTr-modil 

alaikinja- vellaiy-Abhayanukkc-yaga 
malaikinra Toi^aiy&r-nian, 

that is to say, ' the chief of the Tondaiyar who fights, 
to bring nndcr the sole dominion of Abliaya, the earth 
bounded by the noisy ocean with its dashing waves \ 
It is well-known that Abhaya was a title of the 
C5ju emperor KulCttufiga I which occurs in the 
Kalifigattiijiparatfi and rarely also in the inscriptions 
of his reign. Earlier in the same inscription we 
have : 

tollai-nlr 

manmagalait-taOgBn-rnadi-kkocJni-kkil vTrrirutti 

unmagilnn-dondaiyar-kfin-urru, 

meaning — ‘Having installed the Earth Goddess under 
the moon-like umbrella of his lord, — the Earth 
(surrounded by) the ancient sea, — the chief of the 
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Tonflaiyar was pleased at heart.’ * And we read 
likewise iii No. 8 ihe following: 

inay-inuludiiii- 

dtuigon kudai-nilarkTlt-tai'ign villa ver-Kiittai| 
eiigon lnanavilar-uru, 

that is : “ The Kiittan with the lance, who brought the 
whole earth under the shade of the umbrella of 
his overlord, is our chief, the chief of the people ot 
lluiiavil. " Again, in the very next verse, 

niaiinai-ppodu-nikkit-taiigI>uuk- 
kakkiuan Touduiyar-knii-ahgu, 

' the chief of the Tonijaiyar bestowed the earth 
on liis lord after thrusting aside the claims of others 
(to it).’ There seems to be no reason to doubt the 
identity of the overlord of these three extracts with 
Abhaya KuUittuhga of the first. Moreover, the 
VihrainiS^lan-ulU mentions a KSlihgar-kSn ("• I&4-8), 
and ita brief reference to hie military successes leave, 
a* will be seen presently, no doubt about his identity 
with our chieftain. 

It may be observed in passing that the ula makes 
an unmistakable distinction between the celebrated 
Kuru nakaia Totpjaiman, the conqueror of Kalingam, 
and our chieftain who has been rather hastily identified 
with Karnnakara on account of one of his titles, 
Arujakura, which occurs in the inscriptions noticed 
alsive. t That a surname conveying the same idea is 
expressed in two forms like Karunakara and Arujakara 
which are never confused in the epigraphs, ia in itself 
sufficient indication that they refer to different person*: 

• Aho ■ KO«1»0 - slia.r-n-'* 1 - * m *n - r,un’-u 

ieltita<t lo hit .aboriliMUon lo tlifi CC|a with U>* tlgn-ci*"l. 

t Sf" II 13*-S. PirnM M. Kighav* Aiy»»gai-A>/rt,f«. 
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at any rate, it is only by an oversight of the list of 
chieftains furnished by the VikromaiSlan - ul3 that 
KiininSkaro Tmujaiinau could ever have been confused 
with onr Kiiliiigar-kon, Naralokuvlru. The reference 
in the ulfl, and the repeated statements in the inscrip- 
tions that he fought for increasing the power of his 
overlord Ahliaya make it very clear that Xsmlokn- 
vira was a captain of the C3ja army in the days of 
Kulftttuiiga 1 and his son Vikrama Cola, and that at 
the end of a very successful military career, he secured 
Maijnvil in Toijdainaij as his fief. It may be conjec- 
tured also, from bis surname Kalingar-kon, that, he 
might at one time have acted as governor of Knlingn; 
hut of this we cannot he snre as there are bo many 
Kalihgaraya8 in the mediaeval records of the Pandyas 
and the CCjas, and as we do not know how this name 
came to be applied to them. 

The military exploits oj NaralSkavira: — The nature 
of onr sources makeH it very difficult for ns to give a 
chronological account of the career of Xaralfikavlra. 
A full and critical study of the records of the reigns 
of Kulottunga and Vikrama Coja, such as cannot be 
undertaken here, may carry us farther than the study 
merely of the inscriptions of Naralokavira. What 
is offered now is a tentative discussion of the data 
that can be gathered from the latter and from the 
Vikramamhtn-ulS. 

The lines in the uld arc : 

veiigaiyiiiuu- 

gfnjar vilifiattun-gollattniVgofigattn- 
niMa-virattattu-mottattu-nada- 
da^iye^uttu vevverarasiriyn-viruk- . 
kodiyedutta kalingar-kSn' (11. 151-8), 

that is to say, ' Kalifigar-kon (chief of Kaliiigas) who 
raised the banner of heroism in VC-hgai (Vefigi), in 
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hostile Vilifiam, in Kollain, in Kohgam, in invincible 
lratta and in Otta (Odra), with the result that dilVerent 
kings were forced to lice these Countries without 
(hope of i returning (to them)’. The slightest acquaint- 
ance with the nature of our sources is enough to show 
that here we have a mixture of history and epic ill 
which history is present in a larger proportion than is 
usual in such cases. At the same time, we can attach 
no historical importance to the order in which the 
Countries are named in this passage, as that is 
obviously determined by metrical exigencies. 

We shall jiow examine how far the statements in 
the util receive cpigraphicul confirmation. It may be 
observed at the outset that these four lines of the util 
have more information packed into them than is fur- 
nished by all the sixty odd veybSs of the Cidnmbaram 
and Tiruvadi inscriptions taken together. Of these 
inscriptions, the Tiruvadi record contains no reference 
whatever to any campaign besides that in the Southern 
country — Pandya country, and the Cidambaraiu 
inscription, while it seems to furnish some details of 
the southern campaign, makes only vague references to 
campaigns * against the northern kings (ca^am/mar). 
Thus the inscriptions now considered contain little 
which might enable us to control the cryptic references 
in the util to the part played by Narnlokavlr* in the 
campaigns in Kongam and Irattam, the Rastrakfita 
country called lrattapadi in Cuja inscriptions. The ul3 
states that this chieftain fought in Vgfigai (Vcngi) and 
Otta, the Orissa country, and this, as we have just seen, 
receives some confirmation from the vague statements 
of the Cidanibar&ni record about the northern kings 
being defeated and their treasures being captured by 

* wlvsmetSm vSip ftiS-i n«l»i»*!R»r 

<etva«»pTT»*<*4*. 
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NaralokavTra. We also find the name Kalingar-kon 
i-«-|featedly applied to him. In the absence of more 
precise information, it is not easy to fix the period 
of NaralokavTra’s activity in Vefigi and Odra. From 
tlie accession of Kulottufiga I, the Vefigi and C51* 
kingdoms were administered as jiarts of a single 
empire, and it is quite possible that the campaign 
referred to here was undertaken during the first war 
against Kalinga that was waged about 1000-1095 A. I). 
in Kulottuiiga’e reign. * 

Of the fighting in the south more details arc 
forthcoming. The ulS specifies Vilinam and Knllatu us 
the places round which the campaign centred. And 
the inscriptions confirm this to a remarkable extent. 
According to these, the campaign was undertaken 
against the Papayas and the CSras. By the time of 
KulSttufiga's accession to the Cfija throne, these two 
powers had been politically subject to the Co|a rulers 
for nearly a century. They never reconciled them- 
selves, however, to the Coja yoke and must have found 
occasion in the confusion that preceded Kulortufigu’s 
accession to rise against the Coja power. In any event, 
we know from Kulottufiga’s inscriptions that he led a 
great expedition to the south, defeated five Pagdru 
kings, captured the fortress of KSttar, and, after a great 
deal of fighting, settled a number of military colonies 
in the country restored to subjection to the Coja power. 
Une of these Pitydya kings was a MBptvaiman 
Parikrama Paijdya. f As there are two inscriptions of 

• s.t.l 11! 72. PenJit M RXghivi Aiy.nger if tit. p 51. The pandit 1 * 
><<l«i!>or. tliail fct mifV. have inherited the title KIUARdifya «*em« to dHcoueil 
ahogethre tlie data (tom thi *t3 on Veu«i aad O^n. 

t See mf A Un/iom. p. 12J. There K no loomlation lot the "lew 

(hat " NuBlBierlra ‘ o( the Paifknma Plpdya Ixcriptlom e tunas* 
ol the PI vi>* k ‘ n t< H**' 1* indecette eny p«»oii different tiom obi charted. 
Coutia. A K F.. IV21-W It. 61. 
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ParSkrama Piindya, Nos. 12 and 13 (ante), which refer 
to a NaralokavTraniJandi and a hall called Xaralokn- 
vTran, it in probable that Parakrama Panijya was met 
in buttle and defeated by our chieftain who is said to 
have compelled the Pandyas to take refnge in the 
mountain with their women-folk : 

tennavartam 

puve£U var-kulalaro^um pornppi-m 
iii5-v5j« Ton<}aiyar-ma||. 

lie is also said to have destroyed Kollam (Kollam- 
aliwkaijdiia) after capturing the western hill-country 
of the Piunjya (Itmiar kudaHutlai-nKdfrindu). We are 
also told that Vena<}u (South Travancore) was the 
aource of troublo, and that it was ravaged with fire and 
■word by Naralokavira : 

pih'al 

vilaivitta vegadum verpanaittitii-jendi 
vujaivittiu) To^aiyar-man. 

lie is also said to have subdued the rt&n of the 
Puudya who were proud of their strength : 

tenniujan savenin-riy serukkai 
yanramaittan Toydaiyar k3n-afigu. 

The carers were a class of specially trained 
warriors who braved death cheerfidly ; * it has been 
supposed that this class of warrior* was confined to 
the Malabar country. The mention in the Timvadi 
inscription of the <*<*>* of the PSt>dy»» a very inte- 
resting fact This fact renders it easier for us to 
understand the Tamil praiasti of Kulfittnfiga which 
narrates the war with the cSitra that preceded the 
colonisation of Kottar and other place* in the IWyu 
country. Another interesting fact to which special 

• Si? T.otu-V«w; Ch3'*t. 
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attention may be drawn is the prominent part of the 
cavalry implied in the repeated reference to horses 
in the inscriptions. One of the extracts from the 
Cidambanim inscription given above (tenjtuvarlam 
pilvfru etc.) says that when Tonduiyurkon got up on 
his steed, the Paiidya got up on the mountain (tied for 
refuge) with his women. Again the military colonists 
whom Knlottufiga settled in the Piindya country, 
evidently at the end of the campaign hove noticed, are 
described as chiefs of his cavalry forces (nm-t£r>ya-tan 
mrfidinit - talaivarai). It seems such a pity that we 
have no reliable means of ascertaining the nature and 
equipment of the Coja army at the time and its methods 
of warfare. 

It is thus clear that, saving some uncertain 
services in Vefigi and Orissa, the chief claim of 
NaralokavTra to recognition at his king's hands lay in 
his expedition into the Paydya country and the subju- 
gation of the rebellions Veyiid. It is instructive to 
compare the position of Kurunakaru Ton<}aima|i in the 
Kalifiga campaign with that of NaralokavTra in the 
subjugation of the south, and though no special eulogy 
like the KaliitgaUopparani was evoked by hia achieve- 
ment, * still we can see from the length and eloquence 
of the two inscriptions in Cidambnram and Tiruvadi 
and from the extent and variety of his charitable 
endowments and constructions (which we proceed next 
to consider in detail), that lie must have occupied a 
prominent place in the Coja court and held a rank not 
much below that of the conqueror of Kalihgam. The 
manner in which he is mentioned in the VUramaSBlan- 
i ilfl among those who followed Vikrainu in his ulii 
seems to confirm this. 

• <*e liowevri Par**/ HI 21. 
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Naralokavlra's religious and charitable works : — The 
"real position and influence in the state that Naraloka- 
vlra had built for himself by distinguished military 
service was nscd by him for the furtherance of the arts 
of peace. The temple was in those days the accredited 
centre not merely of religious devotion but of learning, 
culture and the arts. And, among others, the celebrated 
Siva temples of Cidambaram and Tiruvadi (S. Arcot) 
became the spheres of the public benefactions of 
NaralokavTra, and the inscriptions in these places (Nos. 7 
and 8 al>ove) give very interesting and trustworthy 
accounts of the buildings he erected and the endow- 
ments he made in these towns. The title PojkSyil 
Tondaiman and the surnames Nartaka and Sabhanar- 
laka often applied to him in these inscriptions furnish 
clear proof of his docp devotion to Nataraja, the 
Dancing Siva. The statements in the Cidambaram 
inscription relating to his charitable work* may be 
summed up as follows. 

This record as we have seen comprises two halves — 
the first of 31 Sanskrit verses and the second of about 
thirty-six eefbOs in Tamil, * which in many instances, 
repeat and confirm the statements found in the 
Sanskrit verses. 

To follow the order adopted in the Sanskrit 
portion, we arc told that Naralokavlva set up innumera- 
ble street-lights [vithidtpa) (st. 2.; v. 1076) and made 
arrangements for watering the streets on festive occa- 
sions (st. 3). He created a sacred garden {nandatana) 
which was filled with the bustle of the gods that came 

• The pobUabed U>( la S. /. / IV. No. 2K n defective at rome ro.au. 
A litoral mutation of thi. record annot be atMwptod without > more ml«l 
edition of the ten Kor the Tamil part 1 follow Pi Kaghar, 
accepting hi, eonjecWnU —fd H io M where**, they *r* /•’« contn. 
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to witness die dance of Siva and in which nourished 
n hundred thousand areca-palms besprinkled with 
(Janies water scattered by the matted hair on the 
head of Siva during his danco. (st 4-5 and vv. 10X9 
and 1090). He erected a mtuyjapn near the *eu and 
opened a broad road to it for the tlrthayfilril in the 
month of MaSi (st. B and v. 1091), and near that 
utandopa he nnulc a large tank of fresh water with a 
largo banyan tree on its bank (st. 7). He construc- 
ted round the temple u great wall called NanlnkuvTru 
(after him) from which there rose two tall towers 
{gopuragiiga) reaching out to the sky (st. 8 and 9). He 
whom the poets call Amlakara justified the name by 
constructing a hall with a hundred pillars where 
l’asnpati, seeing that it was a place meet, for his dance, 
disported himself with his beloved (st. 10, v. 1078). 
Round the sacred tank in the temple he built a tlight 
of stone steps which looked like the path by which 
his fame descended to the nether world (st. 11, 
v. 1075). On either side of the golden gateway on the 
south (of the temple) he set up mai>qa\ad’ipas which 
dispelled from his subjects the shadows of earthly 
life (st 12). The priests responsible for worship in the 
temple were the recipients of rich endowments from 
him ; further, he erected a fine hall for the constant 
recitation of the Devaram of GnSnasambanda * (st 13, 
and v. 1072). He covered the great Sablia ( mahatJm 
sabham, phronxbalam) with copper (st. 14 and v. 1063). 
lie constructed a vehicle with a bull mounted on it, 
and on this vehicle the god was taken in procession 
during bhikf&[ana gStras. (st 15). A bugle inlaid with 

• of Ui« Sinihtit iOU idopti tfc* S»n«kiil fcinn 

of Ikt in"' Xlo4uf*.p'U»*T*» lot Simiand* (S«o it 26 »nd 27). !t may «hn 
he 10 led rt.it •bile the Simkrli has v. 1072 ha only 

vkitb, J U to the mem eUuctHre, u I think It don. .howi 
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gold intended to announce the arrival of DcradSva 
(God of gods) was presented by him to the temple 
(st. 16, v. 106G). Ten nilyadipas of fragrant camphor 
(at. 20, v. 1067), a golden wuter-pot (at 21, v. 1066), an 
image of Sambaudu (st. 26) together with a large 
number of prccioua jewels (st. 18, 24) and arrange- 
ments for annual abhifekas in the different shrines in 
the temple (at. 22, 25 and v. 1071) formed part of 
NaralSkavIra's endowments to the temple oi Naiaraja. 
A prSkSra and a mnadapa and a high outer wall of 
Btone were erected for the shrine of the goddess I’urvati 
whose image was clad in a splendid robe and adorned 
from head to foot with fine jewels befitting the dancing 

hall of her lord (sai-pali-fuilanSytMtia-yjyf/am) (st. 28-80 
w. 1077, 1078, 1080). Lastly, Naralukavira gave a 
perpetual endowment for the daily supply of oil and 
milk for children to signify the universal motherhood 
of the goddess (st. 81). The Tamil part adds a few 
items to this long list of Naralokavlra’a charities in 
Cidainbaram ; of these the most noteworthy are the 
engraving on copper plates of the whole of the Dttdram 
as it was sung by the three hymniBta (v. 1088) and the 
construction of a stone sluice to a large irrigation tank 
in the neighbourhood of Cidainbaram (v. 1094). 

It must be noticed here that from the inscriptions 
of Vikruma Coju dating from the eleventh year of his 
reign (c. 1128-9 A. D.), we learn that that monarch 
takes credit to himself for many tilings in the temple 
of Nararaja * which bear a close resemblance to what 
Naral3kavira is reported to have done. Not only arc 
the constructions and endowments briefly mentioned 
in Vikrama Cola's inscription similar to those in the 
record analysed above, but that king is said to have 
undertaken this extensive reconstruction of the great 
• S'. M of 18 W-J. /. / T>«U V. Ko. 
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temple from fumls provided out of tributes collected 
by him from subject kings. Ii seems hardly possible 
that, the undated Cidantbarnm record of NavalokavTra 
and the inscriptions of Vikrama Cola, so similar in 
their contents, refer to two different sets of operations 
unrelated to each other. We may therefore assume 
that the later years of NnralokavTni's life were spent 
by him in assisting his sovereign in carrying out the 
programme of religious works he had made for himself. 
Nothing was more natural in those days than that an 
old warrior who, in his younger days had seen a great 
deal of lighting in distant countries, should, in the 
evening of his life, find congenial occupation, still 
in the service of his king and country, in renovating 
and beautifying holy places of ancient renown. And 
perhaps it is proof alike of the mutual trust between 
the king and his feudatory, and of the impersonal 
attitude which characterised their action in the service 
of God, that their works are reported in the inscriptions 
in a manner calculated to conceal from our view their 
relative shares in the great task. 

To this day one of the enclosing walls of the 
Cidaiubaram temple is called VibamaWan-l irumQl igai, 
the name employed for it in Vikraina’s inscription 
^mhomamMam^rtl-tiiumrdigaiyum). It is not possible 
to say if the reference to the entire DerZram being 
engraved on copper-plates is a fact, or only a more 
repetition of an old convention in relation to such 
matters. The Sutras of the Trait/anSr- Kafaviyal are 
also supposed to have been written on copper-plates 
in the first instance by their divine author. Allowing, 
however, for all the hyperbole characteristic of such 
eulogies, we can still hardly fail to recognise that the 
first ten years or so of the reign of Vikrama Coja saw 
extensive improvements and reconstructions in the 
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greatest centre of Saivism in South India, and that 
our chieftain had an important share in them. 

There is one circumstance which renders this 
surmise about Naralokavlra's relation to Vikrama Coja’s 
works in Cidambaram the more probable. This chieftain 
hud by the time of Vikrama’a accession added to his 
distinction in the army a considerable experience in the 
construction and endowment of temples and tnandapas. 
In the life-time of KnlSttnfiga, ho built a stone temple 
of good size to Vyaghrapadesvara at Siddlmlifign- 
niadant ; * he also constructed a mandapa and prfikSrn 
walls and set up a recumbent image of llari in 
KiTicipurani. + And, though we cannot be quite sure 
of it, it is not improbable that before he turned to 
Cidambaram, he completed the constructions at 
Tiruvadi which included u mandapa and a maligai , a 
hull with a hundred-pillars, a broad procession-path 
(tiruccurru), a danoing ball and other structures very 
similar to those erected at Cidambaram. In many ways 
then NaralSkavTra must have appeared to Vikrama C5la 
as the person most fitted to carry out the great enter- 
prise at Cidambaram which was to mark his intense 
devotion to his tutelary deity {lai\ kulanSifaknn). 

We have followed the life and work of Naraloka- 
vira with the clear testimony of contemporary 
inscriptions and literature. There are many gaps in 
the story, and obviously we cannot accept everything 
that is stated in the inscriptions as literally true. It is 
quite possible that when more texts of inscriptions 
from the south (Madura, Tinnevclly, Travancore) are 
published or fresh inscriptions copied, wc may get 
more light ou the life and times of this chieftain 
• Not. 367 imi 369 o( 1909 (1 *" d 1 
t 473 of 1919 (6 ahovr). 
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which will enable ilt< to till some nf tlie gaps ill our 
story. Hut the evidence at hand is quite definite on 
the services rendered by N'arulSkavIra to KiilfittnAgn L 
and liis son and successor Vikrania Crila, and on the 
position lie held among the official nobility of the land. 
Though he fought in several campaigns, his greatest 
distinction was doubtless his success in the southern 
campaign nf KulSttunga which resulted in the establish- 
ment of military colonies on the main road through 
the Piiudya country to Kottiir and Cape Comorin. We 
have seen that lie was connected in some special 
manner with Manavil ; most likely lm was granted by 
the king un assignment of the revenues due from the 
place. Once indeed he is called ina-h1<ujiiai-tl")i<lniij<ir- 
L-iin kvltan (v. 10l>4); but this, 1 think, is only in 
obedience to a poetic convention which treated Mayilai 
(Mylapore) as one of the beauty-spots of the Toydainu^ 
to which NaralokavTra belonged. The religious 
constructions and charities at KaucTpuram, Timvadi, 
Siddhalingaimidii. Tribhnvani, Cidambaram and other 
places undoubtedly gave him opportunities for the 
encouragement of artisans of various types. Masons 
and architects, jewellers and gurdenere, weavers and 
musicians must have been employed by him in work 
suited to their qualifications ami tastes. And one may 
add that the literary men whom he patronised, like 
the composers of the Sanskrit verses and the Tamil 
vey&as of the Cidambaram and Tiruvadi inscriptions, 
on which this study is so largely based, were not. 
mere versifiers, but could lay some claim to real 
poetic talent. 
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APPENDIX III 

Nuijus and Village is in Magacirklillam 
(a) Kamyrnadu 

(I) Kotlflr a lias Colavicoudira Catn r vEdim afigolam 
248 of 1910-Vikrama-Coladevn 
2114 of 1910-Knlottufiga III 



0 «) 



(2) Kfivam alias— 

(i) HadurSntakaiuJIur — 

326 of 1909) 1 

244 of 1910) 

(ii) TyiigaaannidranaUfir — 

329 of 1909-Kiilothuiga HI 

(3) Ylrapiindiyanallur — 

618 of 1920-Kulottui'igu l 

Maijavilrdldu 

(1) Arumbakkam— 

(2) Miujavil — 

288 of 1906-Rajarnju 1 
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